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THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 


FTER the unwonted flourish of trumpets with which the 
Navy Estimates were heralded, Sir Joun Paxineron’s 
demand for somewhat less than 10,000,000/. is more moderate 
than might have been expected. He might have asked 
almost any amount he pleased without risk of refusal, and he 
will find it perhaps a les8 eagy task to prove the sufficiency 
of his proposals than to obtain the sanction of Parliament 
to whatever expenditure may be needed to restore the Navy 
to perfect efficiency. But for past experience of the wonder- 
ful way in which money melts away under Admiralty manage- 
ment, a sum so considerable as 10,000,000l. might be 
expected to do a great deal. If administered with economy, 
it would possibly be ample for all the requirements of the 
fleet ; but so far as can be gleaned from the details of the 
Estimates, it appears more than doubtful whether the large 
promises of the QueEN’s Speech are likely to be in any 
sense fulfilled. It has been too much the practice to vote 
the Estimates year after year, and take everything else 
for granted. The First Lord for the time being asks 
for eight, or ten, or twelve millions, as it may happen, 
and Parliament grants it as a matter of course, and 
never asks the essential question, “ What will he do with it?” 
Some sort of answer has certainly been given this year by 
anticipation, but it is one that proves how necessary it is for 
Parliament to exact more definite explanations than it has 
been in the habit of demanding. If the Admiralty had been 
habitually required to set forth the amount of effective work 
which it expected to perform with the money placed at its 
disposal, we should not have heard of anything so absurd as 
a project for “reconstructing” the British Navy at a cost of less 
than 1,000,000. The Estimates really convey no useful infor- 
mation whatever with respect to the proposed increase in the 
doekyard expenditure. We are told, indeed, that for labour, 
stores, and new works 4,000,000/. is to be expended in place 
of 3,000,000/., which was laid out in 1858. But there is 
nothing to show _we are to get for the extra outlay. 
Why should not te Minny be called upon for at least a 
rough estimate of wha®they expect to achieve? And when 
the year was over, why should they not be required to report 
the progress they had. made, so as to show how far per- 
formance had kept pace with promise? Until some such 
supervision as this is exercised, it is vain to expect economy 
in the administration of the navy. If Sir Joun Paxiyeton 
knew that twelve months hence he would have to satisfy the 
House of Commons that he had really reconstructed the 
British navy, he would learn to be more guarded in his pro- 
mises, and would have the strongest inducement to devise 
effectual checks to prevent the waste which goes on in every 
dockyard. But Parliament does not supervise the Admi- 
ralty, and, as a natural consequence, the Admiralty does. 
not supervise its officials. The truth seems to be that the 
practical control over the expenditure of the millions voted 
for the construction of ships is, to a great extent, in the 
hands of irresponsible subordinates. The entire organization of 
the dockyards seems to be framed to exclude the possibility of 
any effectual check. An admiral or a captain distinguishes 
himself for the’skill with which he manceuvres a fleet, or the 
dare-devil gallantry with which he fights his ship. As an 
appropriate reward for valour and seamanship he is taken 
away from his matural element, and placed at a desk to super- 
intend a gigantic manufacturing establishment, and look after 
the proper expenditure of millions of the public money. Below 
him are officials who know all the details of which their 
chief is almost of necessity ignorant. They settle contracts, 
design works, and really conduct the entire establishment ; 
and their nominal superintendent, however zealous he may 
be, can do little more than indorse their recommendations. 
The theoretical responsibility for ill-judged expenditure is 


in one person, and the real power of controlling it in another ; 
and wherever power and responsibility are thus divided, it is 
7 to foresee the consequences. 

ut these, and a multitude of similar defects in the 
organization of the Admiralty will never be remedied with- 
out a searching investigation into the entire subject. The 
relations of the Admiralty to Parliament, the internal 
arrangements of the dockyards, the nature of the control to 
be exercised over subordinate officers, the protection of the 
public interests in making contracts for stores and ma- 
chinery, and the concentration of responsibility and authority 
in the same hands, are but a few of the topics on which a 
Commission might usefully employ itself. Under the 
present system, it is certain that Parliament and the public 
have no means whatever of ascertaining how much of the 
navy expenditure is squandered without any adequate 
return. Wedo not believe that the Board of Admiralty 
itself has any real power of detecting extravagance or keep- 
ing it within bounds, and without a thorough reorganization 
it is hopeless to look for any effectual security against im- 
provident outlay. What the country requires in the man- 
agement of the navy is that there shall be no waste, that 
there shall be abundance of ships to answer the demand 
which a war may make upon us, and that a strong Channel 
Fleet shall be permanently kept in commission. If there is 
no satisfaction to be had under the first head, the Estimates 
afford at least negative evidence on the others. It is im- 
possible to believe that 1,000,000/. spent upon the construc- 
tion of new ships, or the alteration of old ones, will really 
give to our fleet the predominance which it ought to possess. 
A few sailing liners may be converted into screws, and 
fitted with engines—some half-built vessels may be pressed 
on with additional speed—and that will probably be the 
extent of the “reconstruction ” that has been so much talked 
of. It is doubtful whether these operations will more than 
keep pace with the activity of the French dockyards. But 
something far beyond this is needed to recover the 
that we have lost. The details of the proposed expenditure 
betray the smallness of the Ministerial plan. The extra- 
ordinary vote of 80,000/. for timber will not supply three 
months’ consumption at the ordinary rate. Even the addition 
of 335,000/. for the purchase of steam machinery will 
scarcely furnish engines for a dozen ships ; and certainly the 
expenditure of 250,000/. on ships to be built by contract will 
not contribute a very powerful squadron to reinforce our 
present fleet. If the proposed outlay»should prove inade- 
quate, as there is every reason to fear will'do, a very grave 
responsibility will rest on Ministers. 

The provision which is made for a Channel Fleet is even 
more palpably deficient than the Votes which gre asked for 
constructive purposes. This is_a point on which the 
Estimates cannot well deceive us. We know the number 
of men borne on the books of the navy for the last year, 
and the amount of service for which they sufficed. With 


35,000 seamen it was found possible to supply the re-. 


quirements of foreign stations, and that was all. The 
cessation of hostilities in China has released a few ships, and 
there are sailors enough just now at home to man the small 
squadron which does duty for a Channel Fleet. But this is 
a merely accidental circumstance, and if complica- 
tions should increase, the Mediterranean Fleet will require 
to be strengthened by many more ships and men tlian 


Admiral FreemantLe has under his command. In the ~ 


present aspect of politics, our interests will not require less 
protection on foreign stations than even when we were engaged 
in war with the Emperor of China ; and it will be well if the 
duty can be performed without absorbing more men than it 
did last year. What, then, will remain for home defence? 
The number of seamen proposed in the present Estimates 
is but 38,000, and on the most favourable assumption that 
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no increase will be required abroad, there will be exactly 
3,000 seamen available for the Channel Fleet—just enough 
to man three line-of-battle ships and a frigate. Ministers 
may give a very different account by including in the list 
all the crews that happen for the moment to be at home, but 
it is trifling with a serious emergency to delude the country 
by such pretences. If the services of a Channel Fleet should 
be actually required, it would be at a time when foreign 
stations could not be left defenceless ; and unless a respect- 
able number of ships can be permanently kept together, 
without encroaching upon other pressing requirements, 
the squadron will be rather an exhibition of weakness 
than a demonstration of strength. A casual fleet, formidable 
one day and insignificant the next, would be almost worse 
than no defence at all; and if there is anything certain to be 
learned from the estimates, it is that the promised Home 
Fleet cannot be constantly maintained at a greater strength 
than three or four sail-of-the-line. Ministers must take a 
very sanguine view of the prospects of peace, if they believe 
that this will be a suitable force with which to hold posses- 
sion of the Channel. 


“LA GUERRE.” 
AS compared with Napoleon III. and Italy, M. vE 


Grrarpin’s pamphlet is much more amusing, and very 
little more profligate; and it is not impossible that it may 
soon become equally official. M. pz LA GUERRONIERE, or his 
august coadjutor, closed the long succession of arguments for 
war with a string of unintelligible phrases about prospective 
victories which were not to be conquests. Their opponent, 
or continuator, sums up his conclusions in the alternative of 
“War with its conquests, or Peace with its progress.” If it is 
proposed merely to meddle with Rome and Lombardy, he is 
for peace ; but an alliance with Russia to avenge Waterloo 
and recover the Rhine would command his voice for war. 
The pleasant facility of French publicists in shifting the pre- 
texts and objects of attack is familiar and instructive. To 
use their ordinary language, peace and war are both ideas 
which may, in turn, serve as the basis of a national policy. If 
it becomes convenient to fight for the purpose of “giving a 
“new dynasty the consecration of glory,” or for any other 
assignable reason, it is the business of the Government to 
loek round and consider which of its neighbours it will be 
most profitable to invade. At the present moment, when the 
cannon have been cast, the ships manned, and the contingents 
of recruits called out, may not an enlightened Sovereign, 
who had just invented a quarrel with Austria, find a more 
advantageous employment for his arms in the Channel and on 
the Rhine? It is perfeetly true, as his ingenious counsellor 
suggests, that his regard for Italian nationality is a pure 
fiction ; and if a few material obstacles of fleets, armies, and 
nations were once effectually removed, the Empire of the 
West would bea more gorgeous prize than the Protectorate of 
Piedmont and Lombardy. Mr. Sykes and Mr. Fagin are 
perfectly agreed as to the expediency of effecting a stroke of 
professional business, if it can be done with safety ; but the com- 
parative merits of thedesk which contains the old lady’s seanty 
savings, and of the banker's till with the Chubb lock and 
the private watchman outside, furnish legitimate ground for 
controversy. The bolder confederate even maintains, with 
some show of reason, that it is not worth while to incur the 
risk of a conviction for the trifling booty which might reward 
the safer adventure. “Svagit-il de s’immiscer dans les 
“ affaires des Romains . . nous disons, La Paix ;” but if 
there is a hope of fulfilling the great conceptions of. the 
immortal Jonathan Wild—“de réaliser le programme de 
“ Sainte-Héléne etde Ham . . nous disons, La Guerre.” 
In a choice of crimes, the impartial bystander may perhaps 
be allowed to express a preference for the enterprise which 
> uaa itself by a difficulty approaching to impossi- 
ility. 

M. peGirarpry’s scheme for a partition of Europe between 
France and Russia is supported, as he shows, by the high 
authority of both the Napotzoxs and of M. pe Persieny ; 
but there is a material distinction between the projects or 
regrets of an exile and the policy of a prosperous Emperor. 
In 1834 and in 1840, M. pe Persiany and his master were 
adventurers with nothing to lose, and with everything to 
offer in return for popular support. When a player has, in 
defiance of all probability, broken the bank, it is not to be 
assumed that he will so far rely on his infallible martingale 
as to risk his winnings on the chance of double or quits. 
The gamester at St. Helena who had finally lost, and the 


gamester at Ham who seemed wholly unlikely to win, pro- 
claimed: the doctrine that the Empire meant universal 
conquest; but when the crime of Deeemberhad punished the 
follies of February, the Empire at Bordeaux was Peace. The 
revelations of St Helena were still less subject to the control 
of responsibility than the Imperialist manifestoes of fifteen 
years ago. It would be absurd to deduce any: system from 
those singular ebullitions of vanity, genius, and ingrained 
mendacity. M. pe GirRARDIN may easily prove from the 
Bonapartist gospel that England ought to be the subordinate 
ally of France, but he will also find that in-more candid 
moments the dethroned prophet denounced CasTLEREAGH 
and WELLINGTON as imbeciles, because they had not secured 
for England Sicily, Genoa, Minorca, and the permanent 
monopoly of the commerce of the world. The insatiate 
egotism which had drenched Europe with blood, when it 
was forcibly thrown back upon itself by solitude and inae- 
tion, found its natural expression in vapouring displays of 
imaginary wisdom and restrospective foresight. It was need- 
less to boast of achievements which had become a part of 
history, but NapoLzon hoped to persuade the world that 
his unrivalled military success was but a faint adumbration 
of his capacity for civil government. It is not surprising 
that the highest product of his imaginative selfishness was 
to be found in the fancied creation of a monotonous Byzantine 
Utopia, with its capital at Paris. It is for the realization of 
this vulgar chimera that, in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, the French nation is semi-seriously invited to com- 
mence a general war. 

After all, the author of the pamphlet on War only pledges 
himself to one of two alternatives, and it is by no means 
clear that his objections to the Italian enterprise are not 
more genuine than his aspirations for the conquest of Europe. 
M. pe GrraRDIN, notwithstanding numerous defects of prin- 
ciple, of temper, and of judgment, has always been distin- 
guished by a conscious vigour of intellect from the ordinary 
partisans of the various doctrines which he has thought fit 
successively to advocate. The unwise counsellor who had 
extorted Louis Puixirre’s abdication redeemed the wrong 
which he had done to the cause of liberty by his efforts to 
vindicate freedom of opinion against the spiteful bigotry of 
CavAIGNAC under {the ill-fated Republic. Paradoxical, un- 
steady, subtle, and audacious, M. pe GrraRDIN may be 
defined, if such an abstraction is conceivable, as a GLADSTONE 
without a conscience. The recent speech to the Ionian 
Legislature exemplifies more strongly than any other English 
production the curious intellectual pastime which French 
critics describe as logic. M. pe Girarprn is a master in the 
art of following out an assumption to the consequences which 
might ensue if the laws of the universe were unaccountably 
suspended or altered; but as long as his doctrines happen 
to coincide with common sense, he arranges and applies the 
facts which bear upon his argument with conclusive effect. 
As the world actually exists, the first half of his essay is un- 
answerable ; and the project of a new Western Empire 
bears to the exposure of the threatened Italian aggression 
the relation of a vivid and continuous dream to the previous 
course of thought. which gradually became modified by 
sleep. If logic is equivalent to acquiescence in purely 
subjective impressions, no mental operation is so logical 
as a dream. The ambition which painfully stumbles up 
a slow ascent in the day-time leaps into a throne at a single 
bound when the imagination is no longer fettered by reality. 
After showing that to watch the Italian strongholds of 
Austria would impose an intolerable burden on France, M. 
DE GIRARDIN, with ostensible gravity, proposes, as a prefer- 
able alternative, an immediate war of an internecine character 
with England and Germany. It is better, he says, to have 
Prussia for anenemy than for a neutral,and Austria—the Aus- 
tria which was just now so formidable in an outlying pro- 
vince—may be left out of the calculation altogether. 
As the soporific influence becomes deeper, the visionary glides 
over the objection which England might entertain to her 
own political annihilation. Perhaps he thinks a manifesto 
drawn up in the NaPpoLeon spirit—dans le sens Napoléonien— 
might produce such a change of opinion in England as to 
raise CoppEN and Bricut to the Ministry. The first act of 
the new Government will be to evacuate Malta, Gibraltar, 
Corfu, Aden, and Perim ; and as the scene of the dream shifts, 
France is found in possession of the Rhine, and dominant 
throughout Western Europe. In his waking moments, M. DE 
GIRARDIN is perhaps aware that, in his own packed House 
of Commons, Mr. | onan could not propose a treasonable 


submission to France without the instantaneous certainty 
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of impeachment ; nor can he fail to understand that, even 
without the co-operation of England, united Germany 
is at least a match for France. His countrymen entertain a 
well-founded objection to the demand for men and money 
which would be rendered necessary by a gratuitous struggle 
in Lombardy; and yet the projector of the rumoured war 
had, with consummate tact, discovered the only point on 
which an aggression could be attempted without an im- 
mediate resistance from united Europe. An invasion of 
England would cost more than half a dozen years of an Italian 
war ; and, on M. pz Girarpin’s hypothesis, the enterprise is to 
coincide with an attack on half a million of well-appointed 
German troops. In the course of several centuries, France 
has never emerged with advantage from a single-handed 
conflict with England ; but the comparative strength of the 
rivals will never be fully tested till the densest, the most 
united, and the most warlike population in Europe has met 
an enemy on its own ground and in the centre of its un- 
paralleled resources. But it is idle to reason against a project 
which is only presented as the consequence or alternative of 
a suicidal policy which may be more seriously meditated. 
M. pe GrrarDIN is only to be blamed for treating as a political 
system the absurdity to which he has reduced the implied 
propositions of his antagonist. 

Unluckily, his chimera of conquest, with its unmeaning 
bluster, bombans in vacuo, will attract more attention than 
his searching criticism of the pretexts which have been put 
forward for an Italian war ; yet it must be allowed that the 
Imperial manifesto has never been more successfully exposed. 
As M. pe GrrarpIn justly observes, the affectation of regard 
for nationalities is equally inconsistent with the conquering 
policy of Narotgon and with the Russian alliance. To the 
complaint of undue Austrian influence in Italy, he replies 
that the King of Napies found no difficulty in granting 
a Constitution, and that the restoration of the Papal tyranny 
was effected by the arms of France. It is impossible 
not to see that the flatterer of Imperial ambition is gratify- 
ing his own feeling of contempt by covert satire, while he is 
pandering to the national vanity. The pamphlet may per- 
haps have a tendency to serve the cause of peace; but as 
long as such discussions are current, it will be desirable to 
watch the Channel, and to take care that the batteries of 
Malta are efficiently armed. 


THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF INDIA. 


G Lord Srantey’s hopeful tone, 
his exposition of the present state and future prospects 
of Indian finance may well justify the gravest anxiety. 
The facts speak for themselves only too plainly. For 
several years before the mutiny, the Indian revenues had 
proved insufficient to meet the expenditure of the Go- 
vernment, but the deficit had been gradually diminishing, 
and seemed to be on the point of disappearing altogether. 
It had fallen year by year from 2,000,000. in 1853 to less 
than 200,000/. in 1856. During all this time, moreover, there 
had been an annual outlay of 2,000,000/. on public works, 
one half of which were of a reproductive character. If, 
therefore, everything had gone on smoothly, the financial 
statements for 1857 and 1858 would have been on the whole 
encouraging. But the mutiny has not only necessitated an 
enormous outlay for its suppression, but has revealed the 
fact that our old establishment was inadequate, and that, if 
we are ever enabled to reduce our Indian expenditure within 
its former limits, the time for such economy will certainly 
not arrive for many years. 

The actual cost of the re-conquest of the revolted pro- 
vinces is the least serious part of the matter. Its amount, 
however, is sufficiently formidable. The military expenditure 
of the last two years has been 18,000,000/. in excess of 
what it would have been had the forces been maintained 
on their old footing. Upwards of 5,000,000/. more has 
been lost by the plunder of local treasuries, and the impossi- 
bility of collecting revenue in the midst of the disturbances. 
The mutiny has, therefore, cost the Indian Government 
23,000,000/., without reckoning the compensation which 
may have to be paid for the heavy losses incurred by private 
individuals. Under such circumstances, the actual balanee- 
sheet is better than might have been expected. The deficit 
amounts only to 21,000,000/., and part of this is due to the 
expenditure on public works, which was continued, though 
not quite to its former extent, through all the troubles and 
dangers of the last two years. Those foreign observers who 
fancied they saw in the revolt of the Sepoy army the end of 


English rule in India, will perhaps be astonished to learn 
that the Indian Government, in the crisis of its fate, had the 
courage and energy to expend not less than 3,000,000/. on 
permanent works for the improvement of the country, their 
tenure of which depended on the issue of the contest. So 
far as the past is concerned, the official facts are certainly 
less gloomy than might have been anticipated. If we could 
finally close our account with the mutiny with the adverse 
balances of 9,000,000/, in the first year, and 12,000,000/. in 
the second, there would be more reason for congratulation 
than foralarm. But this is far from being the case. The main 
cause of the increased expenditure during the last two years 
is that the strength of the English army of occupation has 
been more than doubled. Before the outbreak there were 
45,000 Europeans under arms. Now there are 91,000. 
Years must elapse before this excess can be materially re- 
duced, and so long as it continues, there will be a 
heavy annual deficit to be provided for. How is this 
to be met? Lord Srantey merely confirms what all 
Indian authorities have declared, when he says that 
no considerable saving is possible in the civil expenses of the 
Government. It has not yet been found practicable to 
reduce the native levies, and though the final extinction of 
the mutiny may allow of some reduction in the roll of the 
native army, the police and revenue duties on which they 
were employed will require almost as large a force, and the 
change will probably be rather in the name and the organiza- 
tion than in the numbers or the cost of the natives in our pay. 
The whole expenditure of last year exceeded 45,000,000/., 
while the revenue was no more than 33,000,000/., and Lord 
STANLEY can suggest no way of restoring the equilibrium 
except by bringing the military expenses within their former 
limits. The gradual consolidation of our empire, and the 
facilities for supplying reinforcements which railways and 
telegraphs will afford, are the only grounds for believing 
in the possibility of such a reduction. But such hopes 
must be remote, and may be delusive ; and unless some more 
immediate means of filling up the void can be found, the 
loan which is required for the coming year may be a prece- 
dent to be repeated indefinitely, until, perhaps, the power of 
borrowing shall be exhausted by the decline of Indian 
credit. 

But cannot the difficulty be met by increasing the ordinary 
revenue! Lord Stanyiey says this is impossible, and his 
reasons are, we fear, unanswerable. Of the 33,000,000/. 
which forms the income of India, three-fifths is derived from 
rent fixed, in some districts for ever, and in all for long 
terms of years. Next to the land assessment in importance, 
comes the opium revenue. It stands now at 5,000,000/., 
but it depends on the fluctuations of seasons and of trade, 
and on the caprice of the Chinese Government, and caunot be 
relied on with much confidence. An edict from Pekin, 
sanctioning the cultivation of the poppy by the Chinese, 
would speedily destroy one-fifth of our Indian revenues. 
The only additional taxes are the customs and excise, the 
poll-tax which is levied under the name of a duty on salt, 
and a few miscellaneous items of revenue—the aggre. 
amount being about 7,000,000/., and almost all of them 
being incapable of any material extension. Two resources 
only remain—new taxes and the profits on public works, 
including the reclamation of waste Jands, which the con- 
struction of railways may be expected to promote. There 
is little to be expected from new taxation. Although it is an 
undoubted fact that the taxation of India falls almost entirely 
on the land and on the poor, no one has yet been able to 
devise a tax by which the hoards of native capitalists 
can be brought under contribution; and even the vague 
hope which Lord Srantey expressed, of adding, by some 
such means, to the present income of the Government, was 
qualified by the admission that the revenue can certainly 
not be made to approach the present rate of expenditure. 
Reproductive works are a more promising resource, and it is 
gratifying to find that their importance is appreciated both 
in Calcutta and at the India House; but they require both 
time and money before their harvest can be reaped. 

The present position of the Indian debt is less alarming than 
the immediate prospects of the revenue. For the last half-cen- 
tury it has been sometimes a little more, sometimes a little 
less, than two years’ income. It does not now greatly exceed 
this proportion. The total amount is below 7 5,000,0001., of 
which 60,000,000/. has been raised in India. The proportion 
in which this is held by English and native capitalists is 
important as affording some indication of the extent to 
which native resources may be relied on to supply the wants 
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of the Calcutta Treasury. Out of the 60,000,000/. raised in 
India, 35,000,000/, has been taken up by Anglo-Indians, 
while the native share is only 25,000,0c00/. As a source 
from which to obtain advances, the native population seems, 
therefore, to be less reliable than the small European com- 
munity settled in India; and however desirable it might 
be to increase the native stake in the stability of the Govern- 
ment, it is plainly hopeless to raise all the loans which may 
hereafter be required without calling in the assistance of 
capitalists at home. 

But it is far more material to consider the question—to 
which Lord Stantey earnestly directed attention—whether 
the English Exchequer can ultimately escape its liability for 
the Indian debt. The reception which this question has as 
yet met with in the House of Commons is scarcely worthy of 
an assembly of men of business. The subject is ripe for a 
solution in one sense or the other. Those, and those alone, 
who are able to persuade themselves that, if the Indian 
Exchequer should become bankrupt, England could and 
would suffer an empire won and held at so much cost of 
English blood and treasure to be lost for want of pecuniary 
aid, may reasonably object to guaranteeing the Indian debt. 
But though the House of Commons would perhaps be nearly 
unanimous now in refusing the guarantee which it will one 
day have to give, there are probably not half-a-dozen members 
who really entertain the expectation by which alone the 
refusal could be justified. It is wholly immaterial whether 
this country would or would not be legally or morally bound 
to make good Indian deficiencies. If we are ever likely to do 
so, no folly can be greater than to charge the heavily burdened 
revenues of India with an additional million because we do 
not choose to acknowledge a liability which, when the pinch 
came, we should certainly not repudiate. Lord Srantey justly 
observed that this question of lending the name of England 
to support Indian credit will recur again and again, and 
will have to be considered in the future as well as in the 
present. Let us add that, by postponing its serious discus- 
sion, we are buying delay at the cost of 1,000,000/. a-year. 
If the guarantee should at length be given, this money will 
have been absolutely wasted ; and whatever may be the con- 
clusion arrived at, it would be only common prudence to 
consider the possibility of securing the desired immunity 
before paying so high a price for what may prove at last 
to be an imaginary privilege. 


SARDINIAN POLICY. 


fe recent debate on the loan in the Chamber at Turin was 
chiefly remarkable on account of the susceptibility which 
was displayed with reference to the position of Savoy. It is 
evident that both the advocatesand the opponents of a warlike 
policy feel that it is only at the imminent risk of dismember- 
ment that the kingdom of Sardinia can hope to aggrandize 
itself by conquest. The Lombard plain may be incalculably 
richer than the valleys of the Alps, but a title many centuries 
old, guaranteed by European treaties, is safer than a claim 
which must be maintained by the aid of foreign arms against 
a Power of preponderating strength. It was because the 
warning of the Savoyard deputies was too well founded 
that the Chamber denounced their assertion of provincial 
rights as a violation of order. The House of Commons 
listens without impatience to the local grievances of Scotland 
and of Ireland, nor would the Parliament of Turin discounte- 
nance professions of loyal adhesion from the representatives 
of Genoa. It is because allusions to a possible change of 
allegiance are distasteful and alarming that they are so 
keenly felt to be irregular. The statesmen of Piedmont are 
fully aware that the French enthusiasm for nationality is 
readily combined with a scientific passion for geographical 
symmetry. ‘The German blood and language of the popula- 
tion on the left bank of the Rhine are forgotten in the 
desire to exchange an imaginary frontier for a river which is 
conspicuous on the map; and the propriety of extending the 
territories of the Empire to the edge of the Pennine and 
Cottian Alps is proved not only by the configuration of the 
ground, but by the French dialect which prevails on the 
Western slope of the mountains. The only chance of 
rendering an unnecessary war popular in France 
would be found in the satisfaction of the national 
desire for territorial aggrandizement, and as the enemy has 
no province to lose which can be conveniently appropriated, 
compensation for the cost and risk of war must be exacted 
from the protected ally. The friendly garrisons which would 
defend Savoy, while all the forces of Piedmont were engaged 


with Austria, might easily contrive to remain as owners in 
the quarters which they originally occupied as guests. When, 
after two or three campaigns, the principals in the war began 
to discuss mutual concessions and restorations, Austria would 
not be eager to stipulate for the re-establishment of the Sar- 
dinian dynasty in its ancestral dominions. 

Count Cavour appears to be fully aware of the danger, but 
he appeals in vain to England for a co-operation which might 
neutralize the exacting Protectorate of France. There can 
be no doubt that he would have preferred an alliance with a 
Power which, in Italy at least, must always be necessarily 
disinterested ; but if he had wished for English assistance, he 
ought to have waited until Piedmont was attacked. Not- 
withstanding the general sympathy with Italian indepen- 
dence, no promise has ever been held out that England would 
countenance a violent attempt to disturb the European 
settlement of Vienna. “She judges,” says Count Cavour, 
“the Neapolitan and Roman Governments now as she did 
“ three years ago, but has seen in the regimen of the other 
“ provinces on the left of the Po a transformation which 
“we who are nearer to them are unable to discover.” 
Yet it seems intelligible that statesmen may acknow- 
ledge the title of Austria to Lombardy without approving 
of the administration of the province. The capricious 
policy of France has rendered combinations necessary 
in dealing with the Eastern question which are far from 


Minister who has recently granted to Russia a naval station 
at Villafranca is scarcely in a position to dispute the expe- 
diency of intimate connexions with despotic Governments. 
The recent menaces of France against Austria cannot but 
suggest the danger which may arise from the unscrupulous 
ambition of a restless potentate. Warlike preparations, 
founded on pretexts which no human being affects to believe, 
suggest considerations more urgent than the vague good 
wishes which may attend the efforts of Italian patriots. 

Count Cavour is far too clear-headed to be misled by the 

analogies which he professes to discover between the demand 
for Italian independence and the domestic triumphs of 
liberal or philanthropic policy in England. It was after 
long struggles, as he says, that the negroes were redeemed 
from slavery, and the Catholics admitted within the pale 
of the Constitution, and surely the oppressed inhabitants of 
Italy are as good as blacks or Irishmen. It might as well 
be argued that a man who has left off drinking, and reformed 
his household expenditure, is inconsistent if he bears with 
patience the ill-treatment which may be suffered by his 
neighbour's wife. The Irish Catholics and the West 
Indian negroes were oppressed by the operation of English 
laws, and those who relieved them were responsible for 
the evils which they had been instrumental in inflicting. 
An attack upon Austria for the purpose of emancipating 
Lombardy would be as unjustifiable as a similar foreign in- 
terference with Ireland might have been in the days of the 
penal laws. Count Cavour’s warm professions of the regard 
which he undoubtedly entertains for the English nation may 
perhaps be addressed to those of his countrymen who dis- 
like a subordinate -alliance with France. After the distinct 
expression of opinion which took place in Parliament on the 
first night of the session, the most sanguine of the Italian war 
party must have finally renounced the hope of procuring 
the adhesion or approval of England. 

The tendency of the discussion at Turin is undoubtedly 
warlike, but it was already known that Piedmont was eager 
to precipitate a collision which has long been desired. The 
practical decision of the great question depends on the 
counsels which may prevail at Paris and Vienna. There is 
some danger that the Austrian Government may mistake the 
general dissatisfaction with France for an expression of sym- 
pathy, or for a promise of support under all contingencies ; and 
it is of the utmost importance that Piedmont should not be 
furnished with a just cause of resentment, or her ally with a 
technical pretext for the rupture which is desired. It is de- 
monstrated that while all the other supposed belligerents are 
incurring risk in the hope of profit, Austria can by no possi- 
bility come out of the war a gainer. Even the neutral Powers 
would object to the advancement of the Austrian frontier 
beyond the Ticino, and Savoy in the hands of France would 
be a perpetual menace to Italy. The ingenious author of 
the new map of Europe has, indeed, provided, by the annexa- 
tion of Egypt, a compensation for the forced sacrifice of 
Lombardy ; but it would scarcely be safe to rely on an 


arrangement which assumes that Her Mauxsry is to be in- 
stalled by the arms of France as Queen of Mesopotamia. 


implying any sympathy with Austrian institutions; and the ~ 
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The Italian question is complicated by the indirect action 
of Austrian policy on Piedmont. M. pe Girarpin and 
others argue with plausibility, that the supposed menace of 
invasion or interference is, to a great extent, a fiction. 
Austria has never demanded the abandonment or modifica- 
tion of the Constitution, and if the freedom of the Piedmon- 
tese press has been partially restrained, the Government and 
the Legislature have listened to remonstrances which pro- 
ceeded from Paris and not from Vienna. Nevertheless, the 
predominance of a foreign and despotic Power in Northern 
Italy is a constant source of just uneasiness at Turin, for, if 
the King of Sarprnta and his Minister renounce the cham- 
pionship of the national cause, Mazzin1 and his disciples are 
always ready to supplant them, and to denounce the failure 
of the Constitutional system. Between the bigoted animosity 
of the Red Republic, and the unfriendly demonstrations 
of Austria, Count Cavour has hitherto maintained a policy 
of independence and moderation with admirable firmness and 
skill. Both sections of his enemies are to blame for the 
pressure which has driven him to rely on an objectionable 
alliance. It is impossible that any dispassionate statesman 
should approve of the violation of public law by a French 
invasion of Italy; but the sacrifices which may be entailed 
on Piedmont by friends or by enemies will be sincerely 
regretted by all parties in England. The maintenance for 
ten years of a Parliamentary Government in the midst of 
the great Continental monarchies, is a service to the cause of 
freedom of which no temporary error or misfortune ought to 
obliterate the recollection. There is nothing in the Austrian 
system which is likely to command the sympathies of 
Englishmen, and it is unfortunate that the oppressive 
influence of legitimate absolutism should find a foil in the 
mischievous caprices of revolutionary despotism. 


LANDLORD EMANCIPATION. 


ATIENCE under oppression is about the last virtue one 
would look for in a dominant aristocracy. Yet it is a 
fact that the landowners of England, whose power fills Mr. 
Bricut with so much alarm, have for several centuries 
quietly submitted to a tax, compared with which property 
tax and succession duty sink into insignificance Not only 
have they borne their grievance without an attempt to ob- 
tain redress, but they have hitherto scouted every suggestion 
that has been made for their relief. On every sale or mort- 
gage of an estate, whenever a new property is purchased or 
an old one settled for the benefit of a younger generation, 
the tax on transfer is duly paid to the family solicitor. 
Beyond an occasional murmur when a heavier charge than 
usual has to be borne, no signs of resistance are given. The 
victims accept their fate and bow as meekly to the decrees 
of their lawyers as the devoutest Hindoo to Brahminical 
injunctions, and, perhaps, for a not very dissimilar reason. 
The mystery of conveyancing is, in fact, a great superstition, 
with lawyers for priests and landowners for votaries. But 


‘the day of emancipation has at last dawned. The great 


mission of the Dersy Cabinet seems to be to dethrone the 
false gods of Toryism ; and the Country party, which would 
have rejected with scorn a similar boon if offered by a Liberal 
Government, will probably accept from the hands of a Con- 
servative Ministry a measure that promises to deliver them 
from the thraldom which they have so long chosen to endure. 
Sir R. Berwext was right to congratulate the Soxtcrror- 
GeneRAL on the privilege which he enjoyed in being a member 
of a Tory Government. 

When freed from the conventional mystery which has 
clustered about it, the true basis for a system of land 
transfer is sufficiently obvious. Security of tenure and 
facility of dealing are the two objects to be kept in 
view. Those who hold desire a title safe against all 
the world ; those who buy and sell want cheap and easy 
modes of transfer, while every head of a family is anxious to 
be able to regulate the future devolution of his estates by 
settlement or will in any manner which his prudence or 
caprice may suggest. Except that the law has very wisely 
imposed a limit of time beyond which it will not suffer the 
enjoyment of property to be fettered, the last of the three 
desiderata which we have mentioned is completely provided 
for by the system which has grown up from the ruins of 
feudal tenures. An estate may be moulded like wax in the 
hands of a conveyancer. Every possible contingency in the 
future history of a family is met by appropriate limitations 
in a well-drawn will or marriage settlement, and costly as 
the machinery employed may be, it has at least the merit of 


giving to property in land a plastic character which it 
scarcely possesses under the laws of any other country. Any 
conveyancing reform which sought to diminish the power of 
disposition which the owner of land now enjoys would cer- 
tainly, and perhaps rightly, be rejected, even though it were 
accompanied by an additional security of title, and a great 
reduction of the cost, delay, and inconvenience of the 
present system. The merit of Sir Huan Carrns’ scheme is 
that it insures titles and facilitates sales without in the 
slightest degree impairing the dominion which a man may 
exercise over the future enjoyment of his estates. 

The first question which suggests itself to any mind but a 
lawyer’s is why the expensive investigation of a complicated 
title should be vepeated on every successive dealing. It is 
true that a purchaser cannot be expected to rest content 
with the assurance of the person from whom he is buying 
that the title was very carefully looked into a year or two 
before, and proved to be quite satisfactory. But why might 
not the result, when once established, be recorded in some 
authoritative shape, so as to preclude the necessity for re- 
newed examination? All that is needed is that the genuine- 
ness of the first investigation should be stamped with an 
official guarantee, like the stamp upon the sovereign which 
guarantees its value into whosesoever hands it may pass. It 
would be thought monstrously absurd if, instead of recog- 
nised coins, we were to use pieces of metal whose purity 
would have to be proved by a chemical assay on every pur- 
chase. But this is precisely analogous to what is done with 
land. ‘The title is assayed over and over again by a repeti- 
tion of the same troublesome process, when a certificate that 
it had been tested once for all would answer every purpose, 
and enable it to pass current through any number of hands. 
This is the first object of the Soticrror-Generat’s Bill. He 
invites the owners of estates who are in a position to prove 
their titles, to produce their evidence before a competent 
court, and to receive in return a certificate that will dispense 
with the repetition of the same proof at any future time. 
Even without actual experience of the benefit of a title that 
will prove itself by the mere production of a slip of paper, 
the convenience and cheapness of so simple a contrivance 
would probably attract abundant applications to such a 
court as Sir Huen Carrs has proposed ; but the enormous 
increase which has taken place in the price of land in Ire- 
land by the operation of the same principle affords a measure 
of the advantage to be anticipated which renders all theoretical 
estimates superfluous. So far, the scheme of the Bill is 
simple enough. But, if it stopped there, it would be 
extremely imperfect. To get rid of a mass of old complica- 
tions only to provide a new starting-point for the accumu- 
lation of fresh difficulties, would be but a partial and tem- 
porary remedy. Every title which had been passed through 
the Court would gradually degenerate, and in thirty or forty 
years would be as bad as ever. The purifying process would 
then have to be again resorted to, and though the frequency 
of successive investigations would be much diminished, land 
would still fail to command its fair price ; and it will continue 
to do so until transfers can be made without the machinery 
of long abstracts and longer conveyances. This can only be 
effected on one condition—viz., that the ownership for 
purposes of transfer shall be sundered from the ownership 
for purposes of enjoyment. So long as landowners insist on 
parcelling out their estates in a series of complicated inte- 
rests among successive generations, no system of registration 
can possibly preserve the record of rights so numerous and 
varied. 

In a country where, either by force of law or custom, all 
estates were held by one person at a time in absolute owner- 
ship, where marriage settlements were unknown, and rever- 
sionary rights unheard of, nothing could be easier than to 
keep a record of the successive owners of a particular estate. 
When the person on the register died, his heir or devisee 
would replace him. If he sold his property, the purchaser's 
name would in like manner be substituted. But if an 
estate is limited to several persons successively for life or 
in tail, with provisions for every contingency that may occur 
for a generation to come—when it may be charged and 
mortgaged over and over again—a register which should 
show al] these different interests would be as complex as 
the title-deeds themselves, and nothing whatever would be 
gained in simplicity of transfer, while the actual cost of 
conveyances would be increased by the necessity of getting 
them enrolled. It has been by aiming at this impracticable 
object of forming an effective register of every dealing with 
land, that almost all schemes of registration have hitherto 
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failed. The only alternative is that which Sir Hvucn 
Carrys has borrowed from the Commission of 1856. Let 
the register record nothing but the successive ownership 
of fee-simples. Whenever an estate is limited in a more 
elaborate manner, let the registered fee-simple owner or 
owners hold in trust for the persons indicated by the 
instrument. But let an absolute power of sale vest in 
these registered owners, subject only to the right of those 
who are beneficially entitled to enter a caveat, requiring 
them to be served with notice of any intended sale. By 
this means the power of disposition will be left unimpaired, 
while a purchaser will get an indefeasible title by a simple 
transfer from the registered owner. 

This project will affect the position of landowners in two 
ways. It will get rid of almost all the expenses of transfer, 
and will remove all the risks which now arise from uncertainty 
of title. But at the same time it will introduce a new danger— 
viz. the possibility of a fraudulent sale of a settled estate by the 
trustees in whose name it is registered. The essential question 
on which all who are concerned with land should satisfy them- 
selves is, whether the dangers removed are not at least as great 
as those that will be introduced. We believe that they aremuch 
greater, and that the proposed plan would not only effect 
a saving of nearly the whole cost now incurredon the transfer 
of land, but would upon the whole diminish the risk of losing 
an estate. The danger of malversation by registered owners 
may be estimated by the experience already gained in the 
analogous case of settlements of stock. Hundreds of millions 
of cdnsols are held by trustees having precisely the same 
powers of sale and transfer which it is proposed to give to 
registered owners of land. Half the land in the kingdom is, 
moreover, subject to similar powers of sale, either in the 
hands of mortgagees or trustees. Yet a fraudulent sale bya 
trustee is an extremely rare event, and when the additional 
safeguard provided by a system of caveats is furnished, such 
an occurrence would become almost impossible. The danger 
from this source is the only objection to which the scheme is 
open, and we believe that it will be found to be very 
insignificant compared with the risk of getting a bad title 
which is inseparable from the present system. Add to this 
the clear saving of all the costs of transfer, and there can be 
little doubt that the measure would prove an immense 
benefit to the owners of land. It remains to be seen 
whether they will appreciate the boon, and, if so, whether 
they will have the courage to disregard the opposition which 
their legal advisers will be tempted to offer to the scheme. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S IONIAN REFORMS. 


\HE result of Mr. Guapstonr’s three months’ experience 
of the Ionians and their grievances is now before the 
public. The scheme of reform adopted on his report by her 
Masesty’s Government as the most conducive to the good 
of the Ionian people, is at present presumably undergoing 
the serious and dispassionate consideration of her Masrsty’s 
enlightened co-operators—the Ionian Legislature. What 
may be the free and judicious opinion which they may 
ultimately feel it in conformity with their sacred mission as 
representatives of the Ionian ~ to deliver, we cannot 
undertake to say, any more than Mr. GLapsTone himself. 
They may accept, or reject, the plan altogether ; or they 
may nominally accept the bases, and haggle over the details 
to prove the utmost elasticity of which the scheme is capable. 
As its main features were openly talked of in Corfu as an 
Tonian project of reform several months before Mr. Guap- 
STONE’S mission was heard of at home, it is probable that an 
influential party may be found to support it, en attendant 
mieux. But all that can positively be said as yet is, that 
Mr. Giapsrone has now done what he thinks his best on the 
part of her Masesty, and that the ball is in the hands of 
“ Mr. President and Gentlemen.” Whether Mr. GLapstonr’s 
best is really the best that could have been done, is a ques- 
tion within the province of impartial criticism to consider, 
irrespectively of the fate it may meet with at the hands of 
the Assembly. Unscrupulous journalists, already arraigned 
at the bar of public opinion for steadily and deliberately 
keeping in view the one object of depreciating and disparag- 
ing the eminent statesman who gratuitously undertook the 
troubles of a thankless task and the horrors of a “ mid- 
winter” journey to the Mediterranean, may possibly find 
fresh matter to carp at in the tangible fruits of Mr. Grap- 
stone's labours. For ourselves, we can do no less than 
characterize it as the most admirable scheme of a con- 


stitution invented of late yeats—for the Utopian Islands. 
As for its bearing the slightest reference to the patent 
character of the peculiar race for whose immediate use and 
gradual development it is intended, or even to the evils 
under which they are really or professedly suffering—that 
is quite another thing. For all we can see, Mr. GLapstong 
might have spared himself the hardships of a November 
voyage (not unfrequently undertaken in search of health or 
pleasure) over a sea ordinarily smiling even in midwinter, 
and of an agreeable and dignified residence for a few months 
in the most beautiful of islands, diversified with a day or two 
of Albanian shooting. He might have thought it all out 
at home, in the uninterrupted quiet of his own English 
library. 

The Protectorate is to be henceforth exercised by an 
invisible beneficent being from a higher sphere, over islanders 
endowed with Utopian thonesty, strength of intellect, and 
morals. It shall not interfere with the ordinary march of 
events, any more than the placid and impassible sunbeam 
which broods over “summer isles of Eden lying in dark- 
“purple spheres of sea.” As the laws of attraction bind 
the earth for the present to the sun, so does the political 
system of the universe bind the Ionian Islands to Great 
Britain. That is the one basis on which the new constitu- 
tion is to be built. Subject to the single condition of the 
earth keeping in its legitimate orbit, the sun will graciously 
allow it to occupy itself as it pleases. Volcanoes may 
burn, earthquakes may shatter, continents may be sub- 
merged, and new chains of mountains may grow—the 
Epicurean Sun-god will continue to smile the invariable 
smile which befits the conditions of his Protectorate. 
The Earth will learn how to manage its own affairs, and 
realize for itself freedom, contentment, and prosperity. 
And as it is not beyond the limits of possibility that some 
unforeseen disruption of the present ties between Sol and 
Terra may some day take place, Terra will be wise especially 
to bear in mind that “the habits engendered by well- 
“ordered freedom for the present form the only efficacious 
“ preparation for the hidden contingencies of the future.” 
Such is the ideal constitution which Mr. Guapstone has 
striven his hardest to realize. 

Any one undertaking the inquiry and task upon which the 
Member for Oxford has recently tried his hand, with the 
energy and conscientious earnestness which he was sure to 
devote to it, and not in the spirit of a mere constitutional 
theorist, must no doubt have thoroughly learnt and deeply 
reflected on the course of Ionian history, with especial 
reference to its last epoch of ten years, dating from Lord 
Seaton’s change of the Constitution in 1849. Before 
seriously recommending the sweeping measure which stands 
at the head of those proposed for the professed object 
of contracting the British agency in the administration 
of the Ionian Government, Mr. GLapstone must have 
thoroughly convinced himself that the legislative paralysis 
and the administrative abuses so loudly complained of were 
mainly due to that agency alone, and not to that Assembly 
which is henceforward to be endowed with definitive and 
absolute authority over the Lord High Commissioner's 
executive Ministers. How Mr. Giapstone has arrived 
at any such conclusion in the face of facts lying open 
to the whole world, it is impossible to conceive. The 
insulting expression of disloyalty to the Protectorate, pro- 
minently thrust forward by the Assembly on every occasion 
of its being called together since the first popular election 
took place, is too natural, if not too laudable, in the eyes of 
such a Philhellene as Mr. Guapsronz, to form any possible 
hindrance to the full performance of its duties as a legislative 
body in matters of purely internal policy. It is true that 
even the legislative soundness of an English Parliament is 
sometimes fallible. But the most cursory study of the 
statutes voted by the Ionian Assembly during the last ten 
years, and allowed by the Senate and the Lorp Hien Com- 
MISSIONER to pass into law, would convince most ordinary 
minds that the actual dead-lock has not arisen from 
any unreasonable anxiety on the part of the Protecting 
Government to interfere with the freedom of the Assembly 
in enacting laws not too immoderately foolish or unjust. 
A decent amount of investigation into the character of 
those Bills which did pass through the Legislature, to 
be vetoed, as too scandalously dishonest or absurd, 
by the Lory Hicu Commissioner, with the full concurrence 
of the Government at home, would uplift the eyebrows of 
the most cynical inquirer at sight of the astounding monu- 


ment of corrupt selfishness and suicidal folly which a patriotic 
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Ionian Legislature would have raised if left to itself for the 
last ten years. Neither the ordinary logician, nor even the 
eynical ironist, would have found the natural remedy for 
the paralysis of government in delivering over the keys of 
exclusive action to a Ministry entirely responsible to this 
identical Assembly, Mr. ‘GLApstoNE reposes a boundless 
confidence in the honour, wisdom, and disinterestedness of 
that body, some of whose members may probably have fur- 
nished him with the outlines of his scheme. With a feli- 
citous appreciation of Ionian character, he feels it impossible 
even to suppose that any personal motive can interfere 
with the wishes of patriotic legislators for the more eco- 
nomical representation of their country. When advising 
the forty gentlemen who, in their last session, spontaneously 
doubled their own pay for attendance as professional legis- 
lators—while they rendered its receipt entirely irrespective 
of their being summoned to perform any legislative duties at 
all—to reduce their salaries to a mere compensation for their 
actual expenses, and thereby bring the Ionian law “ into 
“nearer conformity with that of Greece,’ Mr. GLADSTONE 
feels “assured that the Assembly will now, as heretofore, 
“merit the confidence of the country by a generous and dis- 
“interested conduct.” It was hardly worth while to mar 
the most common-sense suggestion in the whole scheme by 
saucing it at once with the sentimental unction of a reminder 
of the forbidden Panhellenic fruit, and with the gross butter 
of a personal confidence belied by the conduct of the same 
forty patriots two years ago. Charity in Greece begins so 
close to home, that it is scarcely probable that the Ionian 
legislators will stultify the record of their disinterested 
appreciation of their own merits, even under the influence of 
a double flattery. 

Under the present system it is possible for the Lorp Hicu 
CoMMISSIONER to carry on the Government, however lamely. 
By his absolute veto he can check active follies of the 
Assembly in altering the state of the law ; and by passing 
Acts of Government through the Senate during the Parlia- 
mentary recesses, for confirmation or rejection by the As- 
sembly on its next meeting, he can remedy pressing evils, 
and indicate the path for legislative improvement. It is only 
since the reforms of 1849 that such a system has become 
practically inconvenient, or liable to be self-contradictory. 
But if, to the reforming eye, it is not according to the exact 
pattern of a preconceived theory of constitutional balance, it 
night still be as well to inquire, before sweeping it away as 
illogical and impracticable, which side has shown the greatest 
moderation and the most honest common-sense in its general 
eonduet—the Senate or the Assembly. Havethe Atti di 
Governo passed under authority of the Executive been 
in practice so arbitrary, or the conduct of the Assembly 
in refusing to ratify them so free from factious or irra- 
tional motives, as to necessitate the abandonment of a power 
still left in the English Government to originate and put in 
action useful measures? Has the veto of the Lorp Hicu 
Commissioner, or his hitherto undivided right of proroga- 
tion, been really exercised in such unnecessary excess as to 
have checked a single salutary measure, or stifled the expres- 
sion of a single sentiment of useful tendency? Impartial 
experience would answer these questions in a different sense 
from that involved in Mr. Giapsrone’s proposed reforms. 
Does the temper of the Ionian Assembly at this moment 
justify, or do the perennial necessities of logic compel, Mr. 
Giapstone’s abolition of the checks which his predecessors 
have been entrusted with, and of the practical expediency of 
which his own short career as Lord High Commissioner can 
have given him no reliable disproof? Did Her Masgsrty, 
strong in the irrefragable seyuences of the theory of the 
British Constitution, entrust Mr. GLapstonE with the com- 
nission of improving at one flight, up to the highest pitch of 
theoretical perfection, the institution of protected independ- 
ence} Did even Sir E. B. Lyrron intend his emissary, in 
his search after the Ideal, absolutely to forget the Real ? 

For the better protection of the Ionian people against 
malversation of office on the part of the Lord High Com- 
missioner, a special power of impeachment is henceforward 
to reside in the two Chambers, the exercise of which power 
will immediately ensure a judicial hearing of the case before 
the highest authorities in England. Before volunteering 
such an encouragement to the makers of Ionian grievances 
to worry or deter any unpopular Lord High Commissioner 
by a threatened or actual prosecution at the public expense 
(a method admirably calculated for enlarging the notoriety 
of the grievances and their makers), Mr. GLapsTonE is 
surely bound to show an instance in which the present right 


of petitioning the Protecting Sovereign has failed to ensure 
a calm and dispassionate investigation, and a ready redress 
of iniquities proved against any English official whatever. 
But if it was requisite in this instance to call into ostenta- 
tious activity the principle that a judicial tribunal 
is better than an administrative one, why should the reverse 
be the proper rule to apply to the native Ionian officials? 
Such functionaries are, under the actual system, triable 
for criminal breaches of duty by the courts of law. The 
public prosecutor can, and, if need be, does carry the 
ease before the highest of Ionian courts, the Supreme 
Council of Justice—a body comprising the Ionian ju 

of the highest professional standing and character, and t 
two English judges, who may at any rate be presumed to 
add to a perfect want of bias from local or personal ties and 
interests the ordinary legal fairness of mind which marks 
English lawyers. Henceforward any complaint of such a 
nature against such functionaries will, instead of passing 
into the routine of a judicial hearing before the highest 
authorities, be carried to an administrative tribunal. “The 
“Senate shall try public functionaries when impeached, 
“with the advice of the Supreme Council, as often as 
“ required, on points of law.” The unbiassed and educated 
tribunal now at command of the Government is no longer 
to interfere in the sifting of evidence or the appreciation of 
facts ; it is merely to pronounce its legal opinion on such 
a special case as the Senate shall be pleased to submit 
to it. Mr. Guapstone will, no doubt, think us uncharitable 
in predicting that what in the foreign captain will be called 
flat burglary, will in the native soldier be held an act of 
pure “inadvertency.” Nobody need be surprised if Ionian 
officials are enabled to appropriate a horse or so with im- 
punity, while the Lord High Commissioner will be barked 
at by the vigilant watchdogs of the Parliament if he does 
but look over the hedge. 

We have no wish to criticise Mr. Guapstonr’s views of 
the Ionian financial system, and of the remedies applicable 
to its present abuses. Cwique in sud arte credendum est. 
We have always entertained the highest admiration for 
Mr. Guapstone’s genius as a financier. But it appears 
to be capricious in this, as in other points. The abstract 
truths of political economy are dear ; but the living, breath- 
ing interests of Ionian currant-growers are dearer. Mr, 
GLADsTONE will not forget, on returning to his own country, 
“to watch for an opportunity, when the state of Eng- 
“lish finance shall render it practicable, to recommen 
“ as far as in him lies, the reduction of the still heavy duty 
“ of import upon currants, that great staple of the southern 
“ jslands.” Mr. Guapstone is perfectly aware that this 
promise either means nothing or too much. Its fulfilment 
will be an absolutely illusory boon to the Ionian Islands, 
unless it involves the establishment of a differential duty 
which will shut out the competing currant-growers of the 
Greek mainland from meeting the Zantiotes in the English 
market upon equal terms. The most brilliant disciple of the 
great apostle of Free-trade literally volunteers a pledge in 
1859 to propose to the British Parliament a return to that 
system of protection for Ionian commercial interests which 
has been conclusively refused to our own colonies. Credat 
Judeus! Did Disraewt believe his delighted eyes as he 
read the words of GLADSTONE ? 

If anything could be more needless, more injudicious, or 
more unbecoming than the spirit of Mr. Giapstoye’s prof- 
fered reforms generally, it is the manner in which their sug- 
gestion is made. Her Masesty had laid on him her com- 
mands to make the Ionian people comprehend their actual 
position, in the clearest and most solemn manner within his 
power. Was this a proper occasion for encouraging the 
Assembly again to refuse the concessions which her Majesty's 
faith in Mr. Guapstone leads her to deem most conducive 
to the good of the Ionian people? “England has 
“kept nothing in reserve ;” but if the Assembly does not 
approve the outlines laid down, it may “find advantage in 
“dealing with them generally, and declining to accept 
“them.” The Assembly may not unnaturally find its 
advantage in asserting once more the great cause of 
Panhellenism, by declining to accept any measures tending 
to prolong the English Protectorate even in name. What 
other “advantage” can be compatible with the entire rejec- 
tion of the principles of Mr. Guapstone’s deeply coa- 
sidered liberal panacea? What other “advantage” .is 
pointed out in the reminder that their national responsibili- 
ties are coextensive with their power of action, and in 
the sympathetic invitation to prepare for the “hidden con- 
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tingencies of the future”—words, if taken in any but a 
non-natural sense, directly implying the ultimate possibility 
of that union with Greece which, as Mr. GLADSTONE was 


* bid solemnly to warn the Ionians, is not within the con- 


tingencies of their actual position. 

For his own sake, and for Sir Henry Srorks’ sake, but 
still more for the sake both of England and of the Ionian 
Islands, we are heartily sorry for what Mr. GiapstonE 
has been doing. We shall be more than surprised if it 
appears, on the discussion to be raised by Lord Grey on 
Monday night, that any independent member of the British 
Legislature is of a different opinion. 


THE RIGHT OF SEARCH. 


HATEVER difficulties may have arisen out of the ex- 
ceedingly simple question of the Right of Search, are 
wholly due to the singular obfuscation of intellect and the ex- 
treme want of dignity which Lord Matmessury has dis- 
played throughout the conduct of the discussion with the 
American Government. No one can have forgotten the lu- 
dicrous picture which Mr. Dauuas’s despatch presented of the 
bewilderment and perplexity of the English Foreign Secretary. 
Even at this moment, Lord Matmespury seems quite in- 
capable of resolving whether we have prudently aban- 
doned some claim on which we had hitherto unjustly in- 
sisted, or whether we are persisting in maintaining a right 
to which we were always lawfully entitled. He wishes to take 
the benefit of the two not very compatible propositions—first, 
that he is wiser than his predecessors because he has sur- 
rendered that for which they improperly contended, and 
secondly, that his predecessors were not more stanch than 
he, because he has given up nothing which they ever 
maintained. Lord Wopenouse is reproved because “he 
“ seems to think that we have given up some great British 
“right or privilege of vital consequence to this country.” 
Certainly, if Lord Woprnovuse were in error, his mistake 
might be excused; for if Lord Matmessury has really 
abandoned nothing, he has spared no pains to per- 
suade the world that he has given up a great deal. 
Even when one is wrong, it is not very pleasant to have to 
make a public acknowledgment of error ; but to be made to 
ery peccavi when one has always been in the right is a very 
superfluity of mortification. We are no advocates of swagger 
in the conduct of our foreign affairs. What we desire to see 
is self-respect. But the foreign policy of Lord MaLmesBury 
is the very braggadocio of humble pie. He is like Uriah 
Heep—always inviting us to observe how “’umble” he is. 
But then, having first assured us that he has abandoned 
nothing at all, he proceeds to explain why it is that he has 
given up what has not been surrendered :— 


We were then [in 1815] at the close of a very long and serious contest, by 
which all nations were more or less exhausted, and at the end of which no nation 
but England possessed anything likea navy. The French navy had almost en- 
tirely disap . The American navy was very small, having lost many of 
their ships, and the British navy was riding triumphantly over the ocean, 
being the only one ina condition to preserve the police of the sea, and to 

out those points of maritime policy which the circumstances of the time 
rendered n . But it must be recollected that at that time the feeling 
in this country respecting the slave-trade was extremely strong, and in fact 
the English navy was the only one capable of exercising an effective control 
over that odious traffic. We could not then expect assistance from other 
nations, and we treated matters rather with a high hand. We were masters 
of the sea, and we claimed that which, although it was for the benefit of all, 
must be admitted to have been more than we had a right to. Your Lord- 
ships are aware that the slave-trade is a perfectly legal traffic, except where 
treaties exist providing for its suppression, and there is no law whatever that 
gives us or any one else a right to visit a ship or seize her, even if full of 


. slaves, provided she is sailing under an independent flag, unless we have a 


treaty right to that effect with the nation*to which that particular flag 
belongs. As peace endured and nations flourished, those who had lost 
their navies were enabled to reconstruct them, and those who had had 
none began to create them. Feelings grew up among them with respect 
to their navies similar to those which we entertained in re to our own, 
and naturally they began to dispute a claim which they had never sub- 
mitted to with any grace. Such was the case with France. She had 
a slave-trade treaty with us, and she said, “ We are an independent nation, 
with a navy of our own, and we consider it an insult to be thought unable to 
fulfil our own engagements, and to maintain the police of the sea as far as our 
own flag is concerned. We are able to do it, and we do not desire you to 
meddle with our ships, but to leave them tous to look after.” Such, too, was 
the Sagmne of the United States as their naval power and spirit of 
independence increased. I am not fond of expressing opinions upon the 
acts of my predecessors in office, but I must say I think they held out too 
long, considering all the circumstances, for the extreme exercise of the power 
we claimed, and which international law, strictly interpreted, could not bear 
us out in demanding. As my noble friend has stated, this practice of visiting 
all ships (the slave-trade — much increased in consequence of the Russian 
war) ereated a great amount of ill blood in the United States, and I felt that 
the time was come when, instead of carrying it with a high hand as we 
had done thirty-one years before, it was better, that great country having 
a powerful navy, and able, if they chose, to prevent acts which we justly 
deprecate, that we should show our confidence in them, and rely upon their 
Uniting with us to put a stop to the slave-trade, 


Here is a pretty picture of English character and 
English policy painted by the English Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. It is just of a piece with his intima- 
tion to Portugal that she had better give in at once, 
whatever might be her right, because “France was a 
“first-rate Power.” Lord MAaLMEsBuRY modestly suggests 
that, until the foreign affairs of the country passed under his 
mild and just administration, England had been acting 
the part of an overgrown bully who, by dint of superior 
strength, tyrannically assumed claims to which she was 
wholly disentitled. This is not a very agreeable charge, even 
when advanced from a hostile quarter ; but when it comes 
from the natural guardian and accredited representative of 
English honour, it is absolutely intolerable. We are told, 
as if it were some novelty, that independently of treaties 
we have no right to visit a ship or seize her, provided 
she is sailing under an independent flag. But who ever said 
we had such a right? Which of Lord Matmessury’s pre- 
decessors advanced this claim, and “carried it with a high 
“ hand?’ We want to know what it was for which Lord 
Matmespury “must say he thinks his predecessors held out 
“too long.” Was it for the right to visit and search vessels 
of other countries in time of peace? What does Lord 
ABERDEEN say, in the year 1841 :— 

The Undersigned renounces all pretensions on the part of the British Go- 
vernment (o visit and search American vessels in time of peace. Nor is it 
as American that such vessels are ever visited; but it has been the invariable 
practice of the British navy, and, as the pe nee believes, of all navies in 
the world, to ascertain by visit the real nationality of merchant vessels met 
with on the high seas, if there be good reason to epprehend their illegal 
character. 

Well, what is it, then, for the giving up of which Lord 
Matmessury “felt that the time was come”—the “ feel- 
“ing in the country,” we suppose, “respecting the Slave- 
“ trade” being no longer “ extremely strong,” and the very 
significant facts having supervened that we are no longer 
“ masters of the sea,” and that “those who had lost their 
“navies are beginning to reconstruct them.” There was 
one right—and only one right—for which, while we were 
still “masters of the seas,” the “ predecessors” of Lord 
Matmessury “held out,” as he seems to think, too long. 
That right was thus laid down and defined by Lord ABEn- 
DEEN eighteen years ago :— 


The President may be assured that Great Britain will always respect the 
just claims of the United States. We make no pretensions to interfere in 
any manner whatever, either by detention, visit, or search, with vessels of the 
United States, known or believed to be such. But we still maintain, and will 
exercise when necessary, our right to ascertain the genuineness of any flag 
which a suspected vessel may bear. If, in the exercise of this right, either 
from involuntary error or in spite of every precaution, loss or injury should 
be sustained, a prompt reparation will be afforded ; but that we enter- 
tain for a single instant the notion of abandoning the right itself would be 


quite impossible. 

Has Lord Ma.messury given up this right, or has he not? 
If he has not, what business has he to talk of our “ treating 
“matters with a high hand,” when we were doing nothing 
more than that for which he himself contends? But if he 
has given up this right, then, as Lord Broveuam pointed 
out, an English cruiser would have no right to challenge 
notorious pirate who chose to hoist the flag of the inde- 
pendent State of Monaco. 

Happily, however, we have the assurance of Lord Dersy— 
who has at least the advantage over his Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs of understanding what he is talking about— 
that, in fact, nothing at all is changed, and that everything 
is to remain just as it was. He disclaims altogether 
Lord Matmessury’s hallucination about the “acts of 
“ his predecessors in office,” and is only anxious to reassure 
the country by pointing out that, after all, the question 
is one on which everybody has always been exactly of 
the same opinion. This is what Lord Dery says :— 
“ There seems to me, in point of fact, to be only an imagi- 
“ nary difference between the views expressed on both sides 
“of the House. Nobody contends for a single moment that 
“ this country or any other has a right to board and to visit 
“ the ships of another nation. On the other hand, nobody 
“denies that this country or any other has a right, upon 
“ well-founded suspicion, to ascertain the nationality of a 
“ vessel carrying a particular flag.” As Lord CLARENDON 
takes precisely the same view of the question, we may rest 
satisfied that the notion of Lord Matmessury, that he has 
effected some mighty change, is the mere foolish imagination 
of a gentleman who conceives that, if the world continues to 
move in its orbit, it is entirely due to his sagacity and 
prudence. 

It does not follow, however, that because no actual 
abandonment has been made of any claim which has ever 
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been advanced, therefore no real mischief is done by this 
way of conducting the business of the country. On the 
strength of the sort of illogical nonsense to which the 
House of Lords is treated by Lord Matmespury, Mr. 
Da.xas in his despatches, and the President of the Unrrep 
SraTes in his Message, have crowed over the victory which 
they have obtained over the Britishers, We are held up to 
the world—and that by our own Minister for Foreign Affairs 
—as a nation which bullies when it can, and which knuckles 
under when it must. Foreign nations are informed that 
though it is true, in the time of Lord Matmessury’s pre- 
decessors, we “ carried things with a high hand,” they need 
fear nothing of the sort under his mild, patient, and self- 
sacrificing rule. They are told that though, when “ the feeling 
“in this country respecting the Slave-trade was extremely 
“ strong,” and when the “ American navy was very small,” 
we might have taken one course, yet that now—when we 
suppose there is no feeling at all in this country on the 
subject of the Slave-trade, and when it is certain that the 
“naval power of the United States has very much increased” — 
we are to abandon a policy in which we have “held out too 
“long.” We suspect that Lord Matmespury will find out 
before long that neither the tone of such speeches nor the 
spirit of such a policy is much to the taste of the English 
nation. 


COLONEL DICKSON v. THE EARL OF WILTON. 


F all the causes célébres which Lord Campbell has been un- 

lucky enough to be obliged to try, we think that the one which 
has just been brought to a conclusion is without exception the most 
dreary and puzzling. Since, however, it has occupied so much 
public attention, we will do our best to give our readers some 
notion of the general nature of the questions which it involved, 
though we must candidly admit that, after reading through the 
whole report of the case, there are many parts of it which are 
still an absolute mystery to us. Indeed, unless we greatly mis- 
understand the proceedings, the extraordinary dulness arid intri- 
cacy of the subject wearied out the judge and baffled the jury, 
for their verdict appears to us a very strange one. 

Colonel Dickson’s complaint against Lord Wilton was that he 
had first libelled and afterwards slandered him. The libel was 
contained in two letters from Lord Wilton to Lord Combermere, 
the effect of which was that Colonel Dickson had been guilty of 
certain irregularities in the management of the regimental mess 
funds—that he had not accounted for some money which he 
had received to make compensation to certain soldiers who had 
been injured by an accident—that he had allowed ex- 
pensive entertainments to be given, and had ordered an 
expensive kit (consisting of plate, linen, china, &c.) to be 
bought from the funds of the mess, without obtaining proper 
consent—that he had not held mess meetings for the 
investigation of accounts—that he retained funds in his hands 
after the disembodiment of the regiment—that he insulted one 
of the officers—and that he kept a spy in the regiment over the 
officers. The second letter also referred to another sum of about 
which it was said Colonel Dickson had not paid over toa fund 
to which it had been presented by Lord Wilton. The slander 
yas alleged to have been spoken by Lord Wilton in conversation 
with Mr. T. Duncombe, and would seem to have consisted in the 
assertion that Colonel Dickson had instigated Messrs. Sharpus 
(who had supplied the mess kit) to sue Lord Wilton for the price, 
and that they had sued him accordingly. 

Lord Wilton’s defence was, that his communications were 
privileged, and that the subject-matter of them was true. The 
questions which the jury had to try were, first, whether the 
accusations were true or not; and secondly, whether, if they 
were false, Lord Wilton had made them in good faith, or from 
a corrupt motive or personal irritation. They found a verdict 
for the plaintiff on both issues, denying the truth of the charges, 
and affirming that Lord Wilton’s motives in making them were 
indirect. For the libels they gave 5/. damages, for the slander 
200]. The smallness of the former sum would seem to imply 
that some considerable part of the charges made in the letters 
were held to be either true, or not very remote from the truth. 
We disclaim the pretension of being able to form any definite 
opinion upon this part of the ———. It is obscure in itself. 
It is made still more obscure by the merciful omission of the 
regimental accounts from the newspaper reports which we have 
seen, and it is totally uninteresting to any human creature, 
except the parties immediately concerned. We may, however, 
observe that we are by no means satisfied by such parts of the 
evidence as we have read that Lord Wilton had any intention of 
charging Colonel Dickson with embezzlement or other immoral 
conduct. His charges would appear to have related principally 
to violations of technical rules of the service about the in- 
junctions of which no one appeared to have any very precise 

owledge. The charge about the employment of the compen- 
sation money is 80 rma no doubt, as to suggest an imputation 
of embezzlement. It is, however, not impossible that it may 
only have been meant to impute a culpable inaccuracy in account- 


keeping. 


The only = of the trial which can any interest 
for the world at large is the verdict upon the second issue— 
Lord Wilton’s bona fides; and this, we must say, appears to 
us to have been a most ow one. The verdist must 
be construed to amount to this—that Lord Wilton wrote to 
Lord Combermere, requesting the dismission of Colonel Dick- 
son from the army, on charges which he either knew to be 
false, or which he adopted from sinister personal motives ; 
and that he was actuated by similar motives when he made 
the statement complained of, in conversation with Mr. Dun- 
combe. Inasmuch as the jury only assessed the damages sus- 
tained by Colonel Dickson on the first head at 5/., though they 
appear to have formed the ground of his dismissal from the army, 
it would seem that they could not take a very grave view of 
the animus of the libel itself. It is impossible to believe that 
they awarded Colonel Dickson 5/. damages as compensation for 
an accusation of having embezzled regimental funds. They must, 
therefore, have believed that the whole or some part of the 
charges of technical impropriety contained in the two letters was 
unfounded, and that, in making that part of the charge, Lord 
Wilton was acting from improper motives. The manner in 
which the charge was made was as follows:—The militia 
regiment of which Lord Wilton and Colonel Dickson were re- 
spectively the colonel and the lieutenant-colonel, was disembodied 
in May 1856. A good deal of obscure squabbling about accounts 
took place, and various tradesmen pressed for payment till June 
1857. In that month a Regimental Board was appointed to in- 
vestigate the matter. Colonel: Dickson did not attend their 
sittings except on one occasion, though he submitted various 
papers to them. He objected (though not to Lord Wilton) 
to the composition of the Board, on the ground that one of 
its members would succeed him if he were dismissed, and 
that two others were themselves accountants. In the course of 
1857 (it does not appear in what month), Lord Wilton sent the 
report of the regimental board to Colonel Dickson. A long cor- 
respondence took place between them, and it appears that the 
final statement of Lord Wilton was not delivered till December 
1857, or the beginning of 1858. This was to be laid before Lord 
Combermere, as Lord Lieutenant of the Tower Hamlets. Colonel 
Dickson did not answer it finally till the 8th July 1858. These 
dates are material, because it has been remarked by the Zimes 
that Lord Wilton took no steps on the Report of the Board for 
more than a year after it was made, and that this was a weak 
point in his case. 

An interview took place between Lord Combermere and 
Colonel Dickson in March 1858. Lord Combermere seems to 
have had the vaguest possible notion of the questions at issue. 
He had seen and conversed with Lord Wilton in Colonel Dickson's 
absence, and on May 10, 1858 (more than a fortnight before Lord 
Wilton’s formal charge was made), he wrote to General Peel 
to recommend that Colonel Dickson should be dismissed, saying 
that he had “ascertained that Lord Wilton’s complaints were 
just”—though he coupled this with an admission that he could 
“make neither head nor tail” of the papers submitted to him. 
The only possible comment on this conduct is that Lord Com- 
bermere is ninety years of age. 

In the spring of 1858, Lord Wilton was sued by Messrs. 
Sharpus for the mess kit, and had to pay about 6007. His com- 
munications with Lord Combermere, between June 1857 and 
May 1858, and the coincidence in point of time of the suit of 
Messrs. Sharpus with his formal complaint inst Colonel 
Dickson, were no doubt the circumstances which led the jury 
to believe that the accusations were not made bond fide; and 
this must be coupled with the fact that, instead of contenting 
himself with communicating to Lord Combermere the fact that 
the Regimental Board arrived at certain conclusions as to 
Colonel Dickson’s conduct, he chose to come forward 
in the character of a personal accuser, adopting the charges 
himself, and bringing them forward in his own name, 
though by his own admission he personally knew nothing what- 
ever of their truth or falsehood. All this was either unfortunate 
or indiscreet,or both; but it hardly seems to us toprove mala fides, 
especially when we take it in connexion with the small amount 
of damages which the jury gave, and which seems to imply that, 
even if the charges were false, they, or some of them, were not 
altogether without a semblance of foundation. It is, of course, 
perfectly natural that Lord Wilton should have been much vexed 
at being sued for the mess kit. It is also quite true that he 
ought not to have spoken to Lord Combermere privately on a 
matter in which he might have to act in an official capacity ; but 
it is a very strong measure indeed to hold that indiscretion and 
want of jolgnent in making an accusation of public misconduct 
are to convert the accusation itself into a libel. 

If the smallness of the damages on the counts for libel makes 
that part of the verdict puzzling, the verdict on the count for 
slander is altogether marvellous. The only point which Lord 
Wilton mentioned to Mr. Duncombe which he did not include 
in the letter to Lord Combermere was, that Messrs. Sharpus 
had been instigated by Colonel Dickson tosue him. Lord Wilton 
swears that he meant this as a confidential remark in private 
conversation. Mr. Duncombe says that he distinctly warned Lord 
Wilton that he should tell Colonel Dickson of it, and that if he 
found the imputation to be true he would not mention tho 
matter in Parliament. Both Lord Wilton and Mr. Duncombe 
agree that Lord Wilton merely said he “had heard” that 
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the fact was so, and according to Mr. Duncombe he 
mentioned the channel through which he had heard it. 
This the jury held to be a slander uttered in bad faith, 
and they assessed the damages for it at 200]. We 
are totally at a loss to understand this most wonderful decision. 
It appears to be admitted on all hands that the conversation was 
substantially this—“ I wish you would make matters up with 
Colonel Dickson” —* I hear instigated Sharpus to sue me.” 
Lord Wilton swears in effect that he was describing the state of 
his own feelings, and the cause of them. Surely this was not 
only a natural but a very proper act, whether the explanation to 
Mr. Duncombe was meant as a confidential communication or as 
a message to Colonel Dickson. How in the world any human 
being could see in it a malignant slander is, to us at least, utterly 
unintelligible. 

Tn conclusion, we may observe that these proceedings, if they 
prove nothing else, prove that the mode of examining matters of 
this kind in the army requires much reform. Regimental Boards 
and private Boards of Inquiry, sitting in an informal way, never 
can give satisfaction. The report is a mystery—the proceedings 
are mysteries—and the procedure is, generally speaking, a 
muddle, from which nothing but bewilderment and litigation 
can result. 


PANSLAVISM. 


Gomes seventy years ago the world went mad on the subject 
of | brotherhood. Immemorial distinctions of 
language and race and province were suddenly swept away by 
a decree from an Emperor, Joseph II., or from the mild philan- 
thropists of the French Directory. Paris was the centre of the 
movement, and its solid successes were confined to the limits of 
the Republic. Every student of modern geography knows, to 
his cost, that eighty-six departments have replaced such old 
historic names as Normandy, Brittany, and Provence. But the 
doctrine of “ humanity” was ill understood by the stubborn 
Slaves and Germans, in whom the love of their difficult mother 
tongues and local limits seemed suddenly to revive. Perhaps 
the propaganda of French troopers under the apostleship of the 
first Napoleon was not the best that could be devised to 
conciliate national prejudices. Certainly, at the end of twenty- 
five years there were songs of Fatherland and “battles of 
nations” to an extent that augured ill for the future pro- 
spects of fraternity. L’homme s'avance toujours, mais en ligne 

irale. Nationality became the battle-cry of countries which 
the Holy Alliance had dealt with pretty much as a divi- 
dend of ciphers, and the French nation threw themselves into 
the new march of ideas with characteristic energy. Presently, 
the general demand for an oppressed people to relieve was 
answered by an insurrection in the Morea, and the three great 
Powers of Europe, through the happy blunder of an admiral, 
emancipated a spurious population of Slaves and Albanians, in 
the name of Marathon and Salamis. The new country was 
started in life with a German king, a constitution, and a national 
debt, and has prospered so well since its first beginnings that all 
the richest natives have expatriated themselves, and the king- 
dom is constantly under the shadow of foreign intervention. 
Success provokes emulation. The Ionian Islands and Italy are 
immediate candidates for the honour of being made national; 
and if the movement advances as it has begun, the ancient Jutic 
kingdom of Kent and the Isle of Wight may soon be expected 
to appeal to Europe, and demand a political resurrection. After 
all Rent was independent of Wessex three hundred years after 
the subjugation of Lombardy by a German tribe. 


Unfortunately there is a serious aspect to this whole question 
of nationalities. In civilized and in commercial countries such 
as France, England, and America, there is little fear that anti- 

uarian theories will ever dissolve the solid State organizations 
which are hased upon mutual interest. But the reaction of local 
patriotism began historically, and is still most strong in the 
empire whose different provinces are without a common language 
and literature, and have never been trained to act together in 
politics. Austria is a political federation of different peoples, 
comprising four totally distinct races, who are all at separate 
stages of civilization. In its time, the union has done good ser- 
vice to Furope. It has been a barrier to the Turks on the south, 
and the Russians on the east; and it has diluted the German 
element, which is so offensively rampant at Berlin, till it has 
taken the kindly genial form which distinguishes Austrian 
society. Tho misfortune is that, notwithstanding this, 
Austria has been misled by her old pretensions to the 
headship of the Empire, and still regards herself as a purely 
Germanic Power. This delusion has entailed a host of 
anomalies. During the old times under Metternich, German em- 

loyés were preferred everywhere to the chief places in the 
Beate ; German was the official language except in Hungary ; 
and German was taught in normal schools to the children of the 
Slavonic peasantry. The mistake was discovered in 1848. Aus- 
tria was then compelled to make terms with her Slavonic sub- 
jects, and to give them their language and — rights through- 
‘out the Empire. The bargain was not a losing one for the 


_Hapsburgs. The Croatians under Jellachich, and the Slovacks 
‘in the north and east did more than Haynau’s army—though 


that, too, had its fair muster of Slavonian tribes—to baffle and 
undo the triumphs of Magyar nationality. 


If this were all, we might let the dead bury their dead, and 
forget the bloody memories of Temesvar. But the great move. 
ment which is called Panslavism is something more than an 
accidental political combination. It has been the work of alittle 
paese. in which every man of letters in the Empire who be. 
ongs to the oppressed nationality has borne arms, It has had 
an epic poet in Kollar, and its lyrical mouthpiece in Chelakofsky ; 
Schafarik, Dobrowsky, and Jungman, European names, have been 
its scientific champions; and Palacky isits historian. Within the 
first sixty years after the German language had been introduced 
into the schools of Bohemia, two thousand five hundred books had 
been published in the proscribed vernacular. Probably few in 
England are aware that the lan e has a literature of an 
kind. No doubt the other Slavonic countries of Austria an 
Turkey, if we except the late acquisitions in Poland, are far 
behind their brethren of Prague and Pesth. But they are 
equally well aware of their position, of their strength, and of 
their hopes; they agree, without exception, in detesting the 
Germans and Magyars, who so lately governed them; all alike 
desire to see the predominance of their own race asserted. The 
lowest mind can understand the charms of a theory by which all 
the sons of certain fathers shall have the monopoly of rank 
and profit in a State. The union of all nations of the Slavoni¢ 
race, and the supremacy of all Slaves in the countries they 
inhabit, are the two halves of the common watchword, Pan- 
slavism. 

Europe is as much interested as Austria in the solution of this 
question. In the first place, the injured nationality does not lie 
compactly in such sort that it can form a separate kingdom by it- 
self, or on the frontiers of Russia, which would be well disposed 
to incorporate it. ‘ The sea-coast of Bohemia” was no fable 
once when the Baltic washed the shores of its Empire; and 
Leipsic, Pilnitz, and a host of other names are proofs that the 
Saxons did not found the cities they inhabit. Beaten back and 
broken up by the waves and eddies of a hundred invasions, the 

rimitive race is still to be found in parts of Saxony and 
| en in Styria and Carinthia; while Magyars in Hun. 
gary Proper, Saxon colonists in Transylvania, and Aus- 
trians in Moravia, have interposed themselves between the 
outposts and the main body of the nation. A straight line 
from Venice to Leipsic, and from Leipsic westward to Rostock, 
will serve to indicate the half of Germany which Slavonic theo- 
rists aspire one day to reclaim. Turkey and Greece entire would 
follow of right; but, waiving all antiquarian claims, Ser- 
via, Bosnia, Bulgaria, and the little principality of Mon. 
tenegro, would be detached from their present rulers, 
Clearly, States so different and so little organized would 
require to be fused with some existing dominion, and Russia is 
avowedly looked to as the great political centre of the West. 
Her agents are busy in Servia, she subsidizes Montenegro; she 
appeals to the double sympathies of religion and race in the 
southern provinces. It is even known that the Poles, who have 
never forgiven Austria for promoting the peasants’ revolt in 
Gallicia, have of late years begun to desire complete incorpora- 
tion with the freer Empire of the East. A single lucky alliance, 
and two or three successful campaigns, might easily bring the 
Russian eagles to the shores of the Adriatic. By the law of the 
divine right of nationality, the claim of the House of Romanoff 
any takes precedence of the parchments of the Haps- 

urgs. 

It would be easy, of course, to expose the injustice of any 
scheme which should disregard the individual rights to existe 
ence of the Principalities and the dominant race in Hungary. 
But when the scene of injustice is on the banks of the Danube, 
it would be too much to look for sympathy in England. 
Every act of aggression would appear insignificant in detail 
until the guiding principle of the scheme of conquest was 
proclaimed. The great feature of Panslavism is, that it 
depends for success on one of two conditions—that Austria 
should become purely Slavonic, or that it should be merged in 
Russia. The latter, and perhaps the more imminent danger 
would threaten Europe with political subjugation. A compact 
military Power with more than a hundred millions of population, 
and with garrisons in Prague and Vienna, would control the 
Cabinets of the West at will. The former alternative has at least 
somerecommendations. When Turkey breaks up, there isno reason 
why its barbarous provinces should not be entrusted to the only 
civilized Power in their neighbourhood. Servia and the 
Principalities might be substituted with advantage for Lom- 
bardy, and Austria would be able to garrison the whole 
line of the Danube, and to contest Russian supremacy on the 
Black Sea. But even this arrangement would chiefly ave the 
effect of substituting the Rouman for the Italian nationality, 
as the whole population of Turkish Servia is scarcely more 
than a million. It is, therefore, clear, that under any 
arrangement, Austria must retain its composite character; 
and this is not only the condition of its political life—it is its only 
safeguard from barbarism. All history teaches us that family 
types are wm wt invariable; and races that for eighteen 
hundred years have left no record of themselves in art or lite- 
rature, are not likely to achieve a perfect civilization apart. 
The principle is so familiar to us that certain professions in 
every nation are invaded with more or less patel,» foreigners. 
Jewish and Greek merchants, Italian artists, Docoth cooks, and 
English jockeys are a few of the cosmopolitan classes in society. 
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Looking a little higher, we find a military Germanic aristocracy 
in every country from Russia to Spain; Roman law has pene- 
trated all national iegislation ; and naval science is English on 
every sea. It is high treason against the world for any State 
to pretend to violate the law by which all equally give and 
receive in turn. But the attempt to put forward the principle 
of isolation as a basis of international law, exhibits a painful 
mixture of folly andcrime. We in England have no par- 
ticular cause to dread such theories; for a great Teutonic, 
or even an Anglo-Saxon Federation, would be able to hold its 
own against any other race. We look merely to the future of 
civilization. The mechanical concentration of great masses of 

ople into homogeneous States can only lead to the destruction 
of free thought and free character everywhere. To smooth 
away all differences of race and faith would be to deaden the 
terrible uniformity which rigid customs and laws already 
impose. The whole tendency of modern politics is to sub- 
stitute subjects for men; as if Athens and Florence were 
not greater names in the world than the Persian and the 
Russian empires. But this fiction of nationality must follow 
the fictions of caste and class which we are painfully out- 
living. It may suit the purposes of a political charlatan, who is 
laying the foundation-stones of his power in blood, to appeal 
for a time to a principle, which if it were ever carried out, would 
rob France of Brittany, Alsace, and Algiers; but every free 
nation is bound to protest, though it be with arms, against the 
theory. We dare not accept its consequences. If Italy is 
misgoverned, let the question be tried on its proper issue, and 
the foreign Pretorians of misrule be omepelt from Rome and 
Ancona. England has no sympathies with the Pope, and no 
prejudice against constitutional liberty. But such a war-cry as 
“Ttaly for the Italians” means nothing but either local isolation, 
if the rule of nationality be strict, or the monstrous barbarism of 
colossal States, if political fellowship be determined by the mere 
uestion of affinity. Between Europe split up into cities, and 
urope parted out between its three great races, the choice 
would be difficult. 


TEMPERANCE BY PROHIBITION. 


Taste is a vast section of what, without superciliousness, 
we must call the middle-class mind, which seems totally 
incapable of understanding the true notion of liberty. This may 
seem a paradox; but it is a melancholy fact that an immense 
portion of British society has no real appreciation of freedom of 
thought and moral action. ‘The average middle-class Englishman 
adopis a certain set of ready-made conclusions, which, perhaps 
accidentally, are sometimes expressed in such sonorous terms as 
“civil and religious liberty ;” but he would enforce them by 
the maxims of despotism. A parish vestry is the most tyrannical 
of oligarchies; and no Toryism was ever so jeteloonns: of 
the personal freedom of choice resulting from a mental con- 
flict and struggle, as is the middle-class of English society. 
Here flourishes, in its narrowest form, religious bigotry ; 
and in social matters it requires that Government should 
absolutely prohibit, and enforce under the severest penal- 
ties, the prohibition of what it happens to dislike. It not 
only abominates, but would prohibit, street music; it asks of 
Government to prevent fluctuations in trade; it is always 
clamouring for more Acts of Parliament, and more police regula- 
tions. It is generally opposed to every existing Government, 
simply because it is not itself the Government ; but if it were, it 
tells us plainly that it would compel an entire adherence to its 
own narrow and exclusive spirit. It would have public-houses 
regulated—it would have railways regulated—it would govern by 
coarse, material means. Even that normal boast of the Englis 
character—its respect for law—includes an element of moral 
weakness. The householder reverences the constable, but not 
seldom only because it is the constable’s business to interfere 
with his neighbours. On the whole, it prefers fine and imprison- 
ment to moral means—it clings to the edification of the lock-up 
and the stocks—it likes short cuts and strong measures, and digni- 
fies all this as the practical English way of dealing with things. 
No doubt much of the popularity of the Maine Liquor Law, 
and of the attempts to put down moral offences by mere 
statute and police machinery, is to be attributed to this character 
of middle-class English thought. There is throughout a mis- 
conception of the province of Government, because there is an 
imperfect conception of personal duty. The argument is this :— 
Drunkenness is a great evil—it creates all sorts of domestic and 
personal misery and poverty ; what’s the use of a Government 
if it cannot put an end to this evil? It can put an end to it 
by prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors—therefore a pro- 
bitory law against intoxicating liquors is the right thing. It 
is useless to argue that all prohibitory laws imply and encourage 
alax and feeble state of the individual conscience; for this is 
exactly the moral state of imperfectly educated minds, and such 
minds are not likely to realize, still less to admit, their own moral 
incapacity. Few people really can form opinions, because few 
people are really of thought. It is atrouble, and therefore 
an affront, to make a man see difficulties—thouglhit is a difficulty— 
welcome, then, everything which saves the trouble. A prohibi- 
tion of drunkenness seems to save trouble—it is a short cut, a 
compendious solution, and therefore it is popular. The Maine 
Liquor Law boasts as its chief triumph, “that at Rochfort, 


Massachusetts, two hundred women entered a liquor-shop by 
force and py t= the liquors on the premises.” is event is 
ge as a beautiful exemplification of the true principle of 

ealing with a particular grievance or nuisance. The act was that 
of women; and it is not in the way of disparagement of the sex 
that we say that the Exeter-hall English mind is of an essen- 
tially feminine character. It has the feminine defect of incapacity 
for reasoning—the preference for material over moral considera- 
tions, the leaning upon external authority, the distrust of its own 
strength, and the vague and imperfect grasp of personal respon- 
sibility which characterize women. 

The “United Kingdom Alliance” has lately announced its 
views of government. In its publication for January it says, 
summarily, ‘ Legislation will be found to operate most usefully 
in prohibiting external causes of social suffering.” Again, “ In- 
temperance is a legal crime.” Here we join issue with the 
advocates of a prohibitory law. It is not a fact that intemperance 
is a legal crime. Intemperance is a vice, and law deals with 
crimes, not with vices; and it is the province of legislation not 
to prohibit causes of suffering, but to punish breaches of order 
and justice. If the } sees pa of Government were to deal with 
the external causes of social suffering, it ought to go further than 
the prohibition of drunkenness—it ought to prohibit every other 
vice. It ought, as in the old laws of New England, to interfere 
with speech and temper; it ought to make adultery a capital, 
and fornication an indictable offence; it ought to enter into 
the family; it ought to regulate incomes; it ought to create 
a Puritan Utopia. A Socialistic revolution, of 
Fourierism and the Puritan fathers, is—if people had the 
philosophy to draw it out—the social state in which alone 
a Maine Liquor Law could consistently work. In fact, its home 
in New England betrays the truth that it is a mere reproduction 
of the traditions of the Puritan fathers. Regarded historically, 
it represents the old Judaizing element—it embodies that view 
of human nature which was systematized in the Mosaic law, 
which boasted of its pedagogic character. The Law was the 
Schoolmaster ; and it would bea curious inquiry how much of the 
middle-class character depends upon that Judaizing mode of 
thought which is at the bottom of the popular English religion. 
The Abolitionists recur, not only to the spirit, but to much of the 
letter of the Mosaic law. In no country but in one of English 
descent could a Maine Liquor Law possible, because no 
country but those of the English races really profess an Old 
Testament religion. In Scotland, the popular religion is that of 
the Book of Deuteronomy ; and in Scotland, therefore, we have 
the Forbes Mackenzie Act. Touch not, taste not, handle not— 
these are the dominant middle-class notions. 


It may be of some use to thinkers to analyse the moral and 
religious defects which are at the bottom of the social and 
political theory of the Temperance advocates. But we do not 
say all this with the slightest hope that our remarks will be in- 
fluential with, or even intelligible to, the platform speakers. 
It may be better to refer the more well-meaning enthusiasts to an 
admirable pamphlet by Mr. James Stirling, entitled Failure of 
the Forbes Mackenzie Act (Glasgow: Macklehose). He proves 
such facts as these:—That the Scotch restriction laws haye 
been followed by a systematic evasion ; that while in 1852 the 
spirit licenses granted in Glasgow were 1930, and in 1857 had 
been reduced to 1673, the cases of conviction for selling un- 
licensed spirits had advanced from 24 in the former year to 223 
in the latter. That is to say, a steady increase of illicit spirit- 
selling is the result of severity; or, in other words, drunkenness, 
the moral vice, is not diminished, but an actual crime—that is, a 
violation of the statute law—is added to it. He tells us also that 
a new class of street-walkers has sprung @P in Glasgow—a 
variety of the Social Evil unknown to Mr. Acton’s minute 
philosophy. ‘“ Men,” Mr. Stirling assures us, “ wander at night 
through our streets and lurk in our closes, carrying on their 
persons whisky ip cans, flasks and bladders, with measures for its 
sale” —just as the shutting up of the Argyle Rooms was the 
crowding of the Haymarket, Me tells us also that the suppres- 
sion of public houses has led to‘the establishment and “notorious 
spread of ‘Drinking Clubs’—places of ni htly resort and 
systematic dissipation, where the occasional drinker sinks into 
an habitual sot.” He points out, “as a well-ascertained fact, 
though statistical proof is wanting, that laudanum drinking in 
our large cities is largely increased.” And, as regards the 
vexed question of the alleged increase or decrease of Scotch- 
made spirits under the respective systems of freedom in drink- 
ing shops in 1852, and of restriction in 1857, while he takes 
the moderate line that poey in the actual consumption 
of whisky there is but little difference, he says, and forcibly, 
“that the true measure of moderation is not the quantity, 
but the cost, of the spirits consumed.” From the Excise returns, 
it appears that the cost of Scotch spirits consumed in 1852) duty 
included, was 2,330,000/.—in 1857 it was 3,863,200/. To take 
off the edge of this fact, it has been argued that much of the 
increase in whisky has gone to England. Mr. Stirling says, 
admitting that this alleged “ sudden and unaccountable increase 
in the consumption of Scotch spirits amounts toa million of 
gallons, still the money paid by the Scotch oe gf for whisky 
under the Forbes Mackenzie Act in 1857 exceeds that paid in 
1852 by one million sterling.” The whisky consumed in Scotland 
is Ritte Jess now than it was five years ago, though a rise in 
price has taken place to the amount ef 70 per cent. on the article, 
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and of 118 per cent. on the duty. Mr. Stirling’s argument is for 
the repeal of the Forbes Mackenzie Act, on the ground of its 
absolute failure. Ours, while adopting his able exposition of 
facts, is directed against a prohibitory policy generally, not only 
by appealing to the failure of prohibition, but by exposing the 
false moral views of the respective provinces of government and 
choice on which the alleged duty of prohibition is 
ounded. 


THE FINE ARTS IN PARLIAMENT. 


CCORDING to Dr. Watts, it is Satan that finds some mis- 
chief still for idle hands todo. We are not disposed to 
attribute Lord Palmerston’s recent disquisition—or rather dis- 
quisitions, since last night he repeated, like Mr. Barnum, his 
lecture of the previous week—on art to so high an authority ; 
for, according to Milton and the late Mr. Martin, the devil 
is an architect of prodigious powers and consummate taste, 
which is more than can me said for the source of the late 
Premier's inspiration. A duller and less august imp was at work 
—the very small fiend of personal malice and political disappoint- 
ment instigated the late Whig attacks on Gothic and Mr. Scott. 
It was not that Lord Palmerston cared half a farthing for the 
slight alleged to have been put upon Messrs. Banks and Barry, 
or on Messrs. Coe and Hofland—for after all he has sold 
them both in the superior interests of Mr. Pennethorne, as he 
last night admitted—nor was the deep and conscientious 
preference expressed by his lordship for Italian ov Grecian 
over Gothic really felt. To do him but simple justice, Lord 
Palmerston knows as much about the difference between Italian 
Gothic, which he condemns, and Italian which he endorses, 
as he does about the dispute between Augustin and Pelagius on 
original sin. Butin either case he takes a side, and he is at least 
consistent in applying his theological peculiarities to his artistic 
disquisitions. t seems of a necessity that, as the Thirty-nine 
Articles express it, all Pelagians, including the late Premier, “ do 
vainly talk.” Lord Palmerston, on the occasion of the late ques- 
tion asked about the reconstruction of the Public Offices, ex- 
hibited a very small mind. It is quite open to him to criticise 
the conduct of the Government about the Charles et Georges 
affair, or to exhibit his views on the Italian question. Here he 
has a right to speak, and has established a claim to be listened 
to. But, like Lady Dufferin’s charming woman, it is a pity that 
the airy Viscount talks of things which he don’t understand. 
Theological precision is not his line, as he showed in his disquisi- 
tion on the moral character of infants. Art is not his line, as he 
showed especially in his first lecture delivered last Friday week. 
And he only displayed spite in a very trifling matter by selecting 
for his Parliamentary attack on Ministers a subject on which he 
was profoundly ignorant—culpably ignorant of the facts of the 
case, deplorably ignorant of the principles of the art on which he 
discoursed with the gravity of a master. 


Lord Palmerston’s attack on Mr. Scott is dictated by the fact 
that Mr. Tite held a brief for Mr. Barry. Mr. Barry had been 
rejected by the Government, therefore Lord Palmerston must do 
battle for him. Had either Lord Palmerston, or Mr. Tite, or 
Sir B. Hall, been honest, they would have said—which is the 
fact—that were the selection of Mr. Scott an injustice to anybody 
it is an injustice to Messrs. Coe and Hofland, the first prize-men. 
If they had taken this position, they would have had, not a legi- 
timate ground of complaint, but a certain plausibility in their 
attack. But they did not say this, for there is not a person in 
the profession or in Parliament who would assert that the first 
prize-men ought to have received the commission. The com- 
plaint, then, is raised on a false issue. It is not that Lord Pal- 
merston cares, for he does not know, anything about the respec- 
tive merits of Italian or Gothic; but, being Mr. Pennethorne’s 

artisan, he is forced to put the matter on artistic, whereas 
in truth it only ranges on personal, grounds. It would not 
have done to face Parliament simply as counsel for one 
individual against another—which is really the case, the 
whole dispute — whether Mr. Barry or Mr. Pennethorne 
or Mr. Scott ought to be employed—so the complaint is 
ed on the comparative merits of the two styles. And 
here Lord Palmerston ought neither to have invented facts 
on the one hand, nor to have allowed himself to be ignorant of 
facts on the other. He simply inveuted facts when he stated 
that Mr. Scott proposed to Gothicize the Horse Guards, and 
to pull down the State Paper Ofiice. He was bound to have 
“a the Report of the Select Committee, which proved that, 
style for style, the Gothic was as cheap, as light, as cheerful, 
as capable of facilities for ventilation and accommodation as any 
other style; while Mr. Scott had proved by measurement that 
his windows were actually larger than those of any building in 
London, and that he had provided even the very sash frames 
which the critics said were not in his plan. 

Being thus lay fully inventive as to his facts, Lord Pal- 
merston is equally original as to his principles. He tells us that 
the proper t a iy this country is what he calls a “gay and 
lively front.” He wishes to have the new public offices “in 
harmony with the other public buildings of the metropolis, 
either in the Italian or Greek style.” e make no doubt that 
Lord Palmerston, the gayest and liveliest of Foreign Secretaries, 
is desirous that the Foreign Office should exhibit for ever on its 
front that gaiety and liveliness which he impressed on the esta- 


blishment. But we differ from his Lordship in his views of gaiety 
in stone and mortar. A lively front in the Greek style is his ideal 
of art—to be realized, we suppose, after the fashion of a British 
Minister tilting at the Quintain at Compiégne in the costume 
of Henri lV. But let us analyse this ideal of art, the lively 
front in the Greek style. The Greek style is really only known 
to us by certain temples in Sicily and Greece, in which not 
a single window exists. So much for what is the Greek style. 
But probably Lord Palmerston, never having seen a single 
elevation of the Parthenon, was running his head against the 
Post-Office, and the British Museum, and the National Gallery 
Portico, and takes these for Grecian. If, however, he considers 
these buildings lively, we can only say that his notions of 
architectural vivacity differ from ours. But he goes on to 
select Somerset House and St. Paul's as exemplifications of 
his theory of the beautiful in art. Either Italian or Grecian, 
he says—something like Somerset House and St. Paul's. 
Which does he mean to call these two buildings—lItalian or 
Grecian? We will make him a present of the dilemma. They 
must be either Grecian or Italian to fulfil his esthetic canons, 
and we give him the choice of the horn on which to impale 
himself. 

He goes further. Not only has he an abstract preference 
for “Italian or Grecian” over Gothic—which is pretty much 
as if a linguist were to say that he detested English be- 
cause his sympathies were equally divided between Sanscrit 
and Chinese, no two styles of art being more fundamentally 
opposed to each other in every principle than Italian and Grecian 
het he goes on to give us his judgment, not only on the relative 
merits of styles, but on the absolute successes of particular 
buildings, each in its own style. Ile “ will venture to assert,” that 
in its way Westminster Abbey is, gud Gothic, a worse building than 
Somerset House gud Grecian, for his lordship will hardly call it 
Italian. Westminster Abbey he thinks rather a failure than 
otherwise. It is a poor building of its kind—anything but 
a success. If it is, we wish his lordship had gone a little 
further, and told us what he does consider a good Gothio build- 
ing. It is the simplest and broadest truism, a recognised 
fact as indisputable as that Raphael, and Michael Angelo, 
and Leonardo are the very greatest artists that the world has 
produced—that in its own style, and for its size and peepee, 
there is not a more perfect building in the world than West- 
minster Abbey—not a building which has fewer faults in com- 
parison with its crowd of beauties. There is not a finer building, 
we mean, as to scale, proportions, purity, and thought on the 
part of its artist. This is not a matter to be argued about, but 
simply to be announced. Lord Palmerston deliberately asserts 
that Westminster Abbey, in its way, is a failure as compared 
with Somerset House, which, in its way, he considers a trium- 

hant success. After this, discussion is quite superfluous. 
rd Palmerston has settled himself as an art critic. A person 
who talks in this fashion has no more claim to be listened to 
than a critic who pronounces that Satanella is a better opera 
than Othello is a tragedy. He compares two incongruities, and 
shows that he understands the nature of neither. 


Yet really it is a mere waste of time to argue at any length 
against his lordship’s miserable and petty attempt at vexation 
and obstruction. The question has been decided, and very pro- 
perly decided, by every person of taste; and we have no fears 
that the House of Commons will ran counter to that verdict 
which the sense of the country, in all its art-circles, has already 
pronounced. That verdict ought not to be disturbed. The choice 
of styles for the New Public Offices rests upon a cardinal, ele- 
mentary, and palpable fact. We have the Houses of Parliament 
and Westminster Abbey—we are obliged to build in immediate 
contiguity to them. They compel their successors and neigh- 
bours to be homogeneous. This was the only consideration open 
to Lord John Manners. Another was open to Lord Palmerston 
—he wished to damage his successors in office; and so he was 
driven to place this amiable and natural object on some artistic 

retence, and was forced to say that the Treasury Buildings built 

y Sir Charles Barry ought to govern the public offices to be 
built by Mr. Barry, and in the inveterate interests of private 
jobbery he was bound to fight for Mr. Pennethorne to the last 
ditch. Laying aside, then, the little concealed fact that the 
appeal was merely for one architect against another —a 
matter in which the public is very little interested—the sub- 
stantial question, and it is simple enough, is this; whether the 
Treasury Buildings or Westminster Abbey are the finest struc- 
ture, and which is best qualified to dictate the future of art on 
acertain spot? Stripped of its personalities, divested of all its 
little official jobberies, deprived of its Wilson and Pennethorne 
antecedents, shorn of the dignity of being a passage of arms 
between Sir Benjamin Hall and his successor in office, Lord 
John Manners, elevated above the poor and mean considerations 
of the moment, and of party squabbles of all which we have had 
a great deal too much, wasting public time and patience—the 
question is a settled one, and common sense and good taste have 
affirmed a decision which ought never to have been attacked. If 
attacked, it was, perhaps, as well that it should have been dis- 
= in this very ungracious and shabby way as a mere political 

evice; and as an art question, it is at least something that we 
have got Lord Palmerston to say that what he really wants is 
Mr. Pennethorne’s “neat and lively” design to be executed in 
preference to Mr. Scott’s, 
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REVIEWS. 


MR. MILL ON POLITICAL LIBERTY, 
(Second Notice.) 


E attempted last week to give our readers some account of 
the contents of Mr. Mill’s Essay on Liberty. We purpose, 
on the present occasion, to fulfil the intention which we then 
expressed of stating some of the points in which we either differ 
from him, or are obliged to qualify our assent to his opinions. 
It would be impossible, in the limited space at our command, to 
attempt even to hint at all the interesting points for discussion 
suggested by this remarkable book. We will confine ourselves 
to two points, which are in themselves of great interest, and 
which will serve to show the character of the difference between 
Mr. Mill and ourselves. 


The general tone of the book is altogether melancholy. It 
suggests, if it does not quite express, the conviction that the 
writer's lot is cast in petty times, in which the people are multi- 
plied and the joy not increased, the individual dwindles, and 
the world is more and more. Quoting M. de Tocqueville’s 
remark, that the existing generation of Frenchmen resemble 
each other far more than the last, he observes that this is still 
more true of Englishmen; and he concludes by the eloquent 
warning, which we quoted last week, that we are in danger, 
notwithstanding the grandeur of European history and the _ 
fessed Christianity of Europe, of becoming a second China. Mr. 
Mill is not likely to be charged with saying rashly that the former 
times were betier than these; and he, if any man, is likely to 
consider wisely concerning this. We do not in the least deny 
the dangers which he points out. We think them real and 
pressing, nor are we prepared to suggest any cure for them; but 
we also think that these considerations are only a part of the 
truth, and that Mr. Mill’s language does not do justice to the 

resent times. We fully agree with the opinion that the free 
evelopment of individual differences of character is one of the 
atest of all elements of well-being. We also agree that the 
umb intolerance of the present day, which acts in private 
spheres, and is closely allied to and strongly supported by the 
narrowness and pettiness which are so often associated with 
schemes of active philanthropy, tends strongly to prevent that 
development. But we do not think that Mr. Mill quite perceives 
—he certainly does not point out—what an immense scope for 
the development of individual character is afforded in one direc- 
tion by the very social arrangements which —— to forbid it in 
another; and he seems to us to be distinctly wrong in assert- 
ing that, as a matter of fact, originality of character is ceasing to 
exist. 

It is most true that the base instinct of dislike for everything 
that is not commonplace, which is characteristic of certain classes 
of society, has erected a code which executes itself with un- 
failing rigour, though it is altogether disconnected from any 
sound principles whatever. There is a standard of dress, of 
manner, of conversation, and of some other things which it is 
very difficult to transgress without incurring social penalties 
unpleasant enough to amount, with many persons, to a down- 
right prohibition ; and the consequence is, that the external 
uniformity of all classes of society is probably greater at this 
moment than it ever was before, and has a constant tendency to 
increase. It is, however, at least equally true that this code 1s as 
narrow in its range as it is arbitrary in its decrees and rigorous 
in its penalties. In this age of great cities, the isolation 
of every single person in his own house is as complete 
as if he lived in the Great Desert. What hat and what coat he 
shall wear, how far he shall express his opinions in mixed society, 
and in what manner, is settled for him by an inflexible law ; but 
what he shall read, how he shall think, how he shall educate his 
children, whether or not he shall have any sort of religious creed, 
and take part in any kind of public worship, are questions which 
he is left to settle—not nominally, but practically—for himself. 
There probably never was a time when men who have any sort 
of originality or independence of character had it in their power 
to hold the world at arm’s length so cheaply. The quit-rent 
which they have to pay for these privileges is really not worth a 
thought. Thou shalt wear chimney-pot hats, thou shalt shave, 
thou shalt not say to stupid people things that would shock them 
(or, as another reading has it, thou shalt not cast thy pearls before 
swine)—these, and a few other observances of the same kind are 
the only ones which society at large either does or can enforce 
upon that thoughtful minority whose interests Mr. Mill has very 
properly so much at heart. As to the degree in which it is true 
that social intolerance is so powerful as to “induce men to dis- 
guise their opinions, and to abstain from any active effort for 
their diffusion,” every one of course must speak from his own 
experience. We should say that there are large classes of society 
in which the fact is so. ‘The least educated part of the clergy— 
for with the minority it is far otherwise—and what is called the 
religious world, are very intolerant. They are also immensely 
powerful, and their influence is extending itself widely and 
deeply amongst the mercantile classes. But we should have 
thought that this was by no means true of the members of lay 
professions, or of that part of society which possesses independent 
fortunes. These classes form an audience large enough to secure 
a fair hearing to men who maintain social and theological views 


from which many of them who read with interest the books 
in which they are promulgated, and associate on friendly terms 
with their authors, differ very widely indeed. We could men- 
tion several books of this character which have entailed no social 
penalties worth speaking of; but as we have no desire to trespass 
on private life, we will only refer to the great popularity of Mr. 
Buckle’s History of Civilization. In many points it deviates 
fundamentally and irreconcileably from all the ordinary stan- 
dards of orthodoxy ; and we should certainly have supposed that 
the tone in which it is written would convey to most readers the 
notion that the real deviation was even greater than the apparent 
one. 

That men who hold what would be called heretical views 
abstain from propagating them is a fact which, if true, may be 
explained on a different ground from that which Mr. Mill assigns. 
It appears to us to be owing, to an immense extent, to the general 
course which philosophical and theological controversy has taken 
in England for some ers past. Mr. Mill refers in his Essay 
with regret to the neglect into which the study of the art of logical 
controversy has fallen; but surely this is owing, in no small 
degree, to the fact that a great proportion of the logical battles 
which once raged so fiercely have been fought out, and have re- 
sulted, as such battles always must, in bringing the combatants 
to antagonistic assertions, the truth of which is matter not of 
argument, but of evidence. On the great subjects of natural 
theology, for example, it is surely the case that the argu- 
ment between the Theist and the Atheist has gone as 
far as it can be carried. It is a widely-spread opinion that 
= either hypothesis an account can be given of all the 
phenomena of existence, and that the ultimate decision must 
depend, not on removing misconceptions and exposing contradic- 
tions (which is all that logic can do), but on the result of a 
method in which history and criticism play a very important 
part, though its nature and limits are ill unders So, with 
regard to morals, it is impossible to carry the question between 
the doctrines of conscience and utility much further. All that 
remains to be done is to attempt to find some criterion which 
will decide between two systems equally symmetrical as systems, 
but equally ill-adapted for the regulation of conduct. No one 
has yet decided what is the ultimate rule to which the individual 
| conscience must conform; or what is the ultimate sanction of 
| the law that the greatest happiness of the greatest number is to 
| be pursued. Assume the existence of such a rule, or of such a 
sanction, and the system, which is at present a mere theory, will 
become a living guide and authority ; but the investigation of 
the propriety of this assumption is obviously a process in which 
logic plays only a secondary part. 

If this is a fair view of the stage at which the great standing 
controversies of life have at present arrived, it will follow that 
the absence of distinct enunciations of formal consistent doctrines, 
whether heterodox or orthodox, is for the present unavoidable. 
The method of conducting such speculations has not yet been 
fully investigated, nor have the necessary preparations—historical 
and critical—for conducting them to any satisfactory result, been 
completed. This view seems to us to derive force from the con- 
sideration that the silence which prevails extends to the 
advocates as well as to the antagonists of established opinions. 
Dogmatic defences of them are as rare as dogmatic attacks upon 
them. If the fear of consequences alone had silenced the 
minority, the majority might have been expected to triumph over 
them, but this is not the case. There is as little firing from the 
walls as from the trenches, but we are strangely mistaken if the 
Sappers and Miners are not occupied on both sides in a manner 
which is perhaps all the more effective because it is so quiet. 
To drop all metaphor, we think that all the modern investigations 
into natural science, into language, into mythology, into history in 
all its forms, political, theological, social, legal, and philosophical, 
have, and are felt to have, relations of the very deepest importance 
to all the great subjects of human inquiry, and especially to theo- 
logy and morals. What result they will ultimately bring out 
no one can predict, but that, when the circuit is once com- 
pleted, an electric shock of extraordinary power will be com- 
municated in some direction or other, no rational man can doubt. 
Let any one compare the effect which geological discoveries alone 
have had on the interpretation of Scripture with that which has 
been produced by any amount of logic, and he will be in a 
position to estimate the results which may follow, and that at no 
very distant time, from inquiries of a similar character. We 
are for the first time beginning to understand, or at any rate 
to try to understand, the processes by which society grew up, the 
order of succession of different views of those legal and social 
relations which once were grouped together indiscriminately 
under such phrases as the social contract and the law of nature, 
the real character of early mythology, the sources from which it is 
derived, and the tendencies in the human mind which it represents 
—such, for example, as the state of feeling which produces such 
apparently monstrous creeds as Buddhism and Brahminism. We 
are also receiving new information every day on physiology, on the 
regularity or quasi-regularity which pervades large departments 
of human action which appear at first sight to be capricious, and 
on many other kindred subjects. Mere logical controversy at 
such a time would be out of place. It will begin again when any 
one possessed of adequate power of ep ner a and of moral 
and intellectual courage attempts the gigantic task of combining 
into one focus the scattered rays of light emitted from these 
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various subjects, and of directing them —_ the great practical 
a 2 by which human action is guided and human character 
ormed. 

Mr. Mill would say that our existing state is such that there 
is no probability that such a person will arise amongst us. We 
do not venture to prophesy, but we have a higher opinion of the 
level at which intelligence and originality stand in the intellectual 
classes of this country. To deny that there may be now living 
amongst us some eight or ten men of the first order, of whom 
two or three may ultimately be actually what they are — 
tially, would surely be rash. That we cannot lay our fingers 
upon them at the present moment proves nothing at all. We can 
only argue as to the probable greatness of the exceptions from 
the stature of ordinary people. It is that stature which 
Mr. Mill (himself a sort of giant) rather unfairly looks 
down upon. He is not to be told that all the human 
faculties develope themselves pari passu. What is genius 
in one man in a million is, in the rank and file of society, 
vigorous, lively talent—combined with the habit of looking 
at things with your own eyes, and drawing your own conclusions. 
Is this state of mind rare amongst us? Do ordinary English- 
men resemble each other every day more and more closely ? 
Surely, all the standing oppositions of life may still be traced in 
our art, in our literature, in our politics, in our theology, even 
though they may not be represented by men of great genius. 
Surel , if any one will run over in his mind the names of ten 
or twelve of his more immediate friends, he will arrive at the 
conclusion that they differ from each other as radically as 
the ash, the oak, the birch, and the elm, though it may 
be that just at present the wind is not rubbing their 
branches together as it does occasionally, What nobler 
proof could any nation have given of the qualities of its common- 

lace members than was given by the Indian Mutiny? 

undreds of men and women thrown on their own unassisted 
resources to fight for their lives at a moment’s notice, dis- 
played a degree of individual resource and energy, combined 
with an unflinching reliance, not on each other primarily, but 
on themselves, which cannot be paralleled from the history of 
any other time or country, People who, at any common English 
dinner-table, or on the platform of some local Missionary Society, 
would have drawled out the dreariest of all incoherent twaddle, 
and haye impressed Mr. Mill with the notion that they were 
not only on their way to an intellectual China, but had absolutely 
reached it, and given themselves over to spiritual pigtails, started 
into heroes at the approach of real danger, took its measure with 
the clearest and most original intelligence, and met, and gene- 
rally conquered it with that desperate courage which is the great 
constituent element of individuality. 


_ Another point in Mr, Mill’s book in which we think he does 
injustice to his countrymen is in his estimate of the causes of the 
want of originality which, as he says, is spreading amongst us. 
After describing, with great power, the formation of a conventional 
character, he asks :— 

Now, is this or is it not the desirable condition of human nature ? 

It is so on the Calvinistic theory. According to that theory, the one great 
offence of man is Self-will. All the good of which humanity is capable is 
comprised in Obedience. You have no choice; thus you must do, and not 
otherwise. ‘“ Whatever is not a duty is asin.” Human nature being radi- 
cally corrupt, there is no redemption for any one till human nature is killed 
within him. To one holding this theory of life, crushing out any of the 
human faculties, capacities, and susceptibilities is no evil; man needs no 
capacity but that of surrendering himself to the will of God; and if he uses 
any of his faculties for any other purpose but to do that supposed will more 
effectually, he is better without them. That is the theory of Calvinism, and 
it is held, in a mitigated form, by many who do not consider themselves Cal- 
vinists, the mitigation consisting in giving a less ascetic interpretation to the 
alleged will of God, asserting it to be his will that mankind should gratify 
some of their inclinations, of course not in a manner they themselves prefer, 
but in a way of obedience, that is, in a way prescribed to them by authority, 
and, therefore, by the necessary conditions of the case, the same for all. 


No one will accuse us of an undue partiality for Calvinism, but 
we think Mr. Mill misapprehends its whole scope. We will not 
quarrel about the word, which appears to us to be used somewhat 
vaguely ; but we say that the belicf that to obey God’s will in 
every action of life is the highest aim of human existence, 
far from being a slavish one, is the noblest conception of 
life that any mortal creature can form. So far from crush- 
ing the faculties and susceptibilities, it is the best of all 
means of developing them to the highest pitch of excellence 
and gor of which they are capable. No one will accuse 
Mr. Mill of believing that the desirable position for man 
is that of living exactly as his inclinations prompt him 
from time to time, without reference to any general prin- 
ciple whatever. A man who lives to develope his own 
faculties, or to benefit his race or nation, subordinates his 
temporary inclinations to those ends, and raises and purifies his 
character by doing so. Self-control is, indeed, the highest and 
most distinetly human function of life, and differs as widely as 
a from a slavish mechanical submission to superior force. 

‘illing obedience enforced on oneself at all risks, and in the face of 
any amount of dislike, is the greatest of all agents in ennobling and 
developing the character, whether it is rendered to a principle or 
to a person ; for it implies activu, and action cf the most unre- 
mitting and various kinds. Isa dog a worse dog for obeying a good 
master? Isa wife the less pte. for obeying 2 good husband ? 
If not, is man less manly in obeying God? ‘The iron does not 
obey the blacksmith, nor does a slave under the fear of the lash, 


in the proper sense of the word, obey his master. He rebels 
against him whilst he yields to him. What all Christians 
understand by obeying God’s will is, entering into and adopting 
God's plans and purposes as the rule of life, and acting up to them 
in every particular. “ Love is the fulfilling of the law.” Mere 
acquiescence and submission is quite another thing. Almost all 
Christians, at least in Western Europe, have always understood 
the plan of God respecting them, which they were thus to obey, 
to involve the diligent cultivation of various parts of their nature ; 
and, in point of fact, the extreme vivacity and individuality of 
much of the history of modern Europe are derived from this very 
obedience which appears to Mr. Mill so slavish. The Crusaders 
were trying to obey God when they invaded Palestine ; and so 
were many of the Popes when they asserted, and of the feudal 
kings when they denied, the right of the Church to temporal su- 
premacy. Luther, Cromwell, Queen Elizabeth, and many others, 
considered obedience to God as the mainspring of their lives. 
How far they rightly apprehended God’s will is quite another 

uestion; but it is too plain for argument that obedience to 

od was in them an active and not a passive, a developing, 
and not a crushing sentiment. Indeed, the very parts 
of history in which great men were greatest, and in which indi- 
vidual energy was most highly developed, are just those periods 
at which the sentiment of obeying God was most powerful. Cal- 
vinism is notoriously the creed of the most vigorous and least 
submissive nations in the world. A theory must be strangely 
wrong which proves that the Scotch in the seventeenth century 
ought to have been a slavish pusillanimous people, with no 
marked characters amongst them. 

It is of the essence of Calvinism, as Mr. Mill uses the word, 
to recognise special talents and faculties as good and perfect 
gifts given by God to be used and honoured by the use accord- 
ingly. Surely such a belief supplies the most effective means 
for developing individuality. It is only when it is perverted 
that it can crush the mind, That human nature is corrupt— 
i.¢., that men have a natural tendency to do wrong, or (which is 
the same thing) a natural incapacity to do right—is a fact which 
every system of morality must recognise in some form or other. 
That there is any element of human nature which must be radically 
exterminated is no part of what Mr. Mill calls the Calvinistic doc- 
trine. We fully admit that Calvinists, as well as other people, have 
often entertained very wrong notions as to what God’s will is, 
and that they have i ym it in such a light as to 
make it almost indistinguishable from the will of the Devil. Of 
course, to obey such a will as that is a dreadful thing; but even 
in that case, the result would be to develope the character 
(though in a very unpleasant direction), and not to crush it. A 
man who tyrannizes over himself, crushes his own affections, 
and destroys his own sensibility because he believes it to be God’s 
will that he should do so, has done what is very wrong and very 
foolish, and has experienced what may almost be called blas- 
phemous feelings ; but when all is done, he has developed him- 
self in a certain direction. His will is strengthened and not 
destroyed. He has a fair chance of becoming a sort of devil, 
but is in very little danger of being a mere commonplace man. 
We have little doubt that, if it were possible to effect a detailed 
comparison between families in which what Mr. Mill describes 
as “ Calvinism” does and does not prevail, it would be found that, 
ceteris paribus, the former had a larger share of originality of 
character than the latter. If we are right in considering the 
principle of obedience to be an active and not a passive one, this 
might have been expected. 

The real sources of the prevalence of the weak, slight, in- 
effectual type of character which is such a grievance to Mr. 
Mill, appear to us to be quite unrelated to religious principle. 
Small French shopkeepers are, to say the least, as feeble a folk 
as any class of Englishmen, and their worst enemies would not 
accuse them of having been degraded by Calvinism. ‘The real 
cause, or at least one great cause, is undoubtedly to be found in 
the prevalence of small prosaic occupations, which engross the 
attention without developing the intellectual or moral powers of 
those who pursue them. How can he be wise whose talk is of 
oxen? And if oxen, which are at any rate living creatures, with 
dispositions, wills, health, and other individual peculiarities, do 
not afford sufficient occupation to the mind to develope its higher 
powers, how can the sale of pastry, the concoction of hair- 
dyes and perfumes, and a hundred other petty occupations of 
the same sort, with their small vicissitudes and trifling successes, 
make men and women of those who pass their life in 
them? When we remember that the class occupied in these 
trivial pursuits is at present one of the most numerous, most 
increasing, and most influential in the country—that men 
who represent its level of education and knowledge make its 
inclinations, the weakly propensities which would be its passions 
if it had any, and the minutia of its daily life, the subjects 
of photographic descriptions—and that literature of this kind, 
which never rises above grotesqueness, and never touches the 
great interests of life in any other temper than that of Thersites, 
is the principal food of what many people call their minds—we 
need not wonder that herds of wretched dwarfs are growing u 
amongst us who are the natural prey of intolerant Bigote, 


the natural enemies of all that looks unusual to narrow minds 
coddled into imbecility by every influence which can convert the 
strong wine of our native English character into a wretched 
mixture less unworthy of the title of eaw suerée than of any other. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. 


T= sympathy which the news of the death of the Duchess 

of Orleans occasioned in “a 4 was universal. It knew no 
distinction of nations or parties. napartists and republicans, 
adherents of the monarchy of the Restoration, and sdiaabnibe of 
the oncom | of July, forgot for a moment their differences over 
her grave. It was impossible to avoid contrasting the brilliant 
promise of her opening life with the accumulated sorrows which 
marked its later course, and the exile in which it closed. Although 
the late princess was a thorough Orleanist, and was by no means a 
noncombatant in the conflict of dynastic pretensions, the graces 
of her character, tried alike by prosperity and by adversity, 
disarmed, even while she lived, all hostile feelings; and such 
feelings were not likely to be aroused by herdeath. The memoir 
of her which has just appeared at Paris, and which we are glad 
to see is being paw we by Mrs. Austin, will renew and confirm 
the respect and admiration which were then expressed. It has 
been written evidently by a member of the more intimate circle 
in which she moved, and is enriched by copious extracts from 
her correspondence. The picture it presents, though drawn by 
a friendly hand, has every mark of faithfulness. 

Helen, Princess of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, was daughter of 
Louis Frederick, the hereditary Grand Duke of that small State. 
She was born at the Chateauof Ludwigslust, on the 24thof January, 
1814. Two years after her birth her mother died. The affec- 
tionate solicitude, however, of the Princess Auguste of Homburg, 
whom her father shortly afterwards married, prevented her 
feeling the want. of maternal care and guidance. Her early life 
was uneventful. The first thirteen years of it were passed in 
almost complete seclusion. To this solitude we may, perhaps, 
trace the meditative seriousness which underlay her lighter 
moods, and that love and knowledge of nature which 
remained with her to the end. Her gentleness and amiability, 
her habitual self-forgetfulness, her considerate charity to the 
poor, shown not in gifts merely, but in personal services, were 
early marked. Not less conspicuous were her quickness of 
intellectual apprehension, and her sensitive response to 
everything, in history or in the events around her, that 
appealed to her feelings of moral grandeur and heroism. 

en the Revolution of 1830 broke out, she was sixteen 
ears of age. Her sympathies were powerfully stirred by it. 
ey were entirely on the popular side. “ Every day,” we are 
told, “she awaited the arrival of the French journals 
with as much impatience as if personal matters were at issue, 
copied the articles that interested her most, and took part in 
the entire movement of ideas, in appearance so foreign, with a 
singular emotion. ... . The name of the family of Orleans had 
spoken to her heart, long before she could anticipate what it 
would one day become to her.” ‘* With marvellous sagacity,” 
she comprehended the distinction between a revolution to vindi- 
cate, and a revolution to overthrow, the authority of the laws. 
When, therefore, five or six years later, the heir to the French 
Crown became a candidate for her hand, her own personal feel- 
ings were more strongly engaged in his favour than can often 
be the case in Royal marriages. There were obstacles, how- 
ever, which it required time and skill to overcome. ‘The influence 
o. the Russian Court was exerted against the union. The Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg, a strictly legitimate, though a petty 
sovereign, had scruples against the alliance of a Princess of his 
family with the heir to the “ Monarchy of Barricades.” A 
similar objection had defeated M. Thiers’ negotiations some time 
previously for the hand of an Austrian Archduchess. The House 
of Hapsburg, which had admitted the alliance of the Bonapartes, 
shrank from that of the younger Bourbons. The friendly media- 
tion of the late King of Prussia, whom the Duke of Orleans had 
visited at Berlin in 1836, and the dexterous diplomacy of M. de 
Bresson (afterwards less creditably employed in the negotiation 
of the Spanish marriages), finally surmounted all difficulties. The 
marriage was celebrated at Paris, according to the rites of the 
Catholic and the Lutheran Churches, on the 30th of May, 1837. 

The five years which followed this union seem to have been 
to the young Princess years of almost unmixed happiness. 
The character and aims of the Duke of Orleans were such 
as to command her sympathy and affection. They gave 
promise, indeed, of a successful solution of the hitherto unsolved 
presen of constitutional government in France. The Prince 


ad been educated among the people, first in the — of 
, on 


Henry IV., and afterwards in the Polytechnic Schoo 

terms of perfect equality with his fellow-students. He had 
thus gained a knowledge of, and sympathy with, the citizen- 
classes, essential to a citizen-King, but scarcely to be acquired 
either on a throne or in exile. He was a soldier, loved by the 
army for his frank and _soldier-like qualities. He had served 
with distinction in the Belgian campaign of 1832, and in the 
expedition to Algiers in 1835. It is, therefore, by an oversight 
that the author of the memoir before us speaks of his journey to 
Berlin in 1836 as the first occasion of his quitting France since 
1830. Nor was the feeling entertained towards him by the 
traops unshared by the people at large. In 1831 he had been 
sent to Lyons to suppress the insurrection of the artisans of that 
city—in its origin a strike for wages. His considerate kindness 
earned him popularity in the discharge of a task in itself most 


* Madame la Duchesse @Orléans, Hélene de Mecklembourg-Schwerin. 
Paris: Lévy Freres, 1859. 
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unpopular. When the cholera raged at Paris in the year 1832, 
he showed his sympathy for the poor sufferers not only by liberal 

ifts, but by frequent visits to the sick at the Hotel-Dieu. 

‘hough abstaining from any active part in politics, and confining 
himself almost entirely to matters of military administration, 
the condition of France occupied the greater portion of his 
thoughts. The usual tactics of heirs-apparent were not his. 
He refrained from overt opposition to his father’s government, 
though he distrusted and disliked the course it took. If he had 
lived, it is quite possible that the Revolution of 1848 might 
never have broken out, or that his influence with the army would 
have suppressed the first stirrings of it. If, onthe Duke's death, 
his Duchess, who was known to sympathise with him in all his 
views and aims, had been appointed Regent during the minority 
of the Count of Paris, the same result might perhaps have 
been gained. When, during the Revolution, the regency of the 
Duchess was proclaimed, matters had gone too far to render 
it practicable. These, however, are speculations which are im- 
pane of determination now, and to which the book before us 

ardly gives legitimate occasion. From obvious reasons, political 
allusions, especially when involving difference of political 
views within the limits of the royal family, are few and indirect. 
The picture presented to us of the domestic life of the Duchess 
of Orleans is exceedingly charming. Her affectionate devotion 
to her husband and her children finds many touching expressions 
in her letters. In these days of her happiness, the joyous piety 
and gratitude to God which breathes through all a words is 
as marked and constant as her resignation and submission when 
the evil days came. Her interest in all the social movements of 
France, in its politics and its literature, was not merely an 
intellectual or even patriotic interest, but, from the position of 
her husband and her children, incorporated itself with her 
conjugal and maternal affections. She mentions, in one of her 
letters, as the favourite subject of conversation between herself 
and the Duke, “the moral grandeur of France, its influence in 
the world, the means of its defence, its isolated ition, the 
moral worth of its people,” &c. On these and similar subjects, 
she is represented to have been endowed with “a remarkable 
political instinct,” which amounted almost to divination. 

After her husband's death, in 1842, her life was spent in almost 
complete retirement. She devoted herself exclusively to her 
children. Her keen insight into the real situation of affairs in 
France, and her painful foreboding of their issue, are expressed in 
a remarkable letter written in 1847. Some writers have absurdly 
accused her of preparing the catastrophe which she more or less 
distinctly foresaw. M. Capefigue, for example, in his Zurope 
> la chute de Louis Philippe jusqwa la Présidence de Louis 

apoleon Bonaparte, represents her as the protectress of all the 
opponents of the Court—the men in opposition and in disgrace. 

er negotiations with the Left, he says, were so well known, that 
when Louis Philippe signed his abdication, she was ironically 
congratulated by the Queen on the success of her intrigues :— 
“Eh bien, Héléne! vous voila satisfaite; vous étes régente.” 
M. Capefigue’s authority as an historian is not very high; and 
statements which rest on his guarantee scarcely require refuta- 
tion. His worship of despotism in Church and State makes it 
impossible for him to be just to those who do not share his 
political faith. The detailed narration given in the volume before 
us is, however, to those who require any, a sufficient disproof of 
his fables. The Duchess of Orleans shared the feeling with 
which her husband had viewed the course taken by the French 
Government, and continued his patronage to men of literary, 
scientific, and artistic eminence, independently of distinctions of 
party. But she sedulously refrained even from the appearance 
of collecting round her a political coterie—of forming a velit 
point for the Opposition, The terms of cordial affection w 4 
united all the members of the House of Orleans, both in France 
and in exile, are the best answer to such charges, which, more- 
over, are altogether at variance with the pure and simple truth- 
fulness ofthe Duchess’s character. 

After the Revolution of 1848, until her death nine years after, 
the Duchess of Orleans resided alternately at Eisenach, in the 
territory of her brother, who had succeeded to the Grand Duchy 
of Mecklenburg, or with the royal exiles in England. Saddened 
as she was, she retained to the Jast that spirit of “hope which 
was,” to use her own words, “ the soul of her cow .” From 
her retreat she watched the progress of affairs in France with 
keen and intelligent interest, and in the entire confidence that 
whether she lived to see it or not, France would one day re-sum- 
mon to the throne the rightful heirs of its last king. “The 
heavy and enervating climate of England,” however, and the 
sickness of hope deferred, though not extinguished, at last did 
their work. ‘The Duchess died at Camborn-house, in Twicken- 
ham, after a few days’ illness, so quietly that those who watched 
by her bedside knew not that she had passed from them. Pro- 
testant as she was, she was suffered to lie side by side with the 
members of the family of her adoption who had gone 
before her, in the little Catholic burying-ground at Weybridge. 
Tn one of the last sentences of her will, she has left this injune- 
tion :—** Whatever be the exile in which my days close, and 
whatsoever the tomb I find there, I beg of my sons, and in their 
default, of my heirs, to cause my ashes to be conveyed into 
France, when our family shall have returned thither, and to have 
them deposited in the mortuary chapel of Dreux, near the tomb 
of my husband.” The same hope is recorded on the slab 
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which covers the remains of the old King, in an inscription which 
tells us that they lie there, “donec in patriam, avitos inter 
cineres, Deo adjuvante, transferantur.” hether this hope is 
destined to fulfilment or to disappointment, he would be bold 
who should conjecture. There are but few signs, at present, of 
its realization; but, according to the saying of La Rochefou- 
cauld, “Tout arrive en France.” Quite apart, however, from 
political contingencies of this kind are the claims of the memoir 
of the Duchess of Orleans on the reader. It adds another tothe 
catalogue of illustrious women whose virtues, accomplishments, 
and sorrows have consecrated and immortalized their memory. 


THE LAST JOURNALS OF HORACE WALPOLE.* 


T= Last Journals of Horace Walpole, now published for 
the first time, form a continuation of his Memoirs of the 
Reign of King George ITI, which work terminates with the 
year 1771. After that year, Walpole continued his manuscript 
collections under the title of Journals, and the series extends 
from 1772 to 1783. Some portions of these journals consist only 
of rough notes, while others give the substance of rough notes 
in an pcm form. Horace Walpole was an acute observer, 
and his position in society placed him behind the curtain at a 
eriod when those who were merely spectators of the political 
rama were permitted to know very little of the meaning of the 
play. He was an acquaintance of many of the most eminent 
politicians of his day, and a friend of one or two. It is im- 
possible, therefore, that a current pot | of the decade which 
was marked by the American war and the curious Ministry of 
Lord North, should not have much in it that is new and 
interesting when written by Horace Walpole. Any reader 
who will compare any one year as described by Walpole with 
the same year as described by Lord Mahon, will recognise 
how many small details are added by the former. But Horace 
Walpole was not the man to put into his Journals anything more 
than those very slight and insecure materials for history which 
are to be found in the gossip of society. He united the malice 
of a club-lounger to the elaborate ondiiniter of a manufacturer of 
very personal leading articles. The meanness and paltry bitter- 
ness of his mind peeps out in every sentence of his criticisms on 
men who were really great. Retired from active life, admired 
by a clique, and ro A for his epigrammatic dexterity almost as 
much as he was hated, he found a congenial occupation in storin 
up, for the benefit of posterity, the most damaging acts al 
sayings of his contemporaries. He tells his readers that these 
journals were written ay for his own amusement, and it 
is easy to believe it. He was exactly fitted to enjoy the pleasure 
which St. Simon relished so keenly, of bringing the men of his 
own day to the bar of a generation which could not detect the 
exact degree in which the indictment was a misrepresentation or 
an invention. How is any one to know that the stories in 
the Journals are trueP The paucity of available checks on their 
accuracy may be easily estimated by looking to the references 
given in Lord Mahon’s History, and seeing how few means of 
testing Walpole’s statement are provided in the pages of an 
impartial and tolerably industrious historian. The effect of read- 
ing these Journals is exactly like that of entering a political club. 
We are in the moral atmosphere which pervades all societies 
where men, without deliberate perversity or immediate conscious- 
ness of malice, but merely excited by the rivalries of intellectual 
display, and the courteous hatreds of a high civilization, assume 
the most telling facts and attribute the most discreditable 
motives. Nothing is exactly false or exactly true. The basis of 
information is too great for the whole to be purely imaginary, 
and the cleverness too great for any portion to be even moderately 


ust. 

Walpole was a victim to two very dangerous passions—the 
passion for an almost universal hatred, and the passion for elegant 
writing. In these volumes there is scarcely a human being spoken 
well of except General Conway. The bitterest misanthrope 
generally clings to one or two of his species, and Walpole had a 
real affection for Conway. But, with this exception, there was a 
wonderful breadth in his animosity. He displays equal, or 
nearly equal, bitterness towards men of all parties. If for a 
moment we think that the King and the Scotch are the objects 
of a more peculiar detestation, we are soon forced to own that 
he betrays a fine impartiality by the equal abuse he lavishes on 
Lord North, Lord Shelburne, Lord Chatham, and Burke. And 
when he had worked up his feelings to the highest pitch, he 
added to the aor i of hating the pleasure of branding the 
victims of his hatred with the elaborate sarcasms and polished 
invectives which so elegant a writer loved to construct. It was 
the fashion of that day for historians to compose characters of 
the great personages of whom they wrote, on which they ex- 
pended all their ingenuity, and exhausted their stock of antithe- 
tieal epithets, and which, if not very closely connected with the 
particular person supposed to be described, were yet so ingenious, 
and so aptly fashioned after classical models, that they have since 
been found admirably suited for translation into Latin prose. 
Horace Walpole adopted this practice in writing of his contem- 
poraries, and we may guess the value of the judgment pro- 


* Journal of the Reign of King George III., from the Year 1771 to 1783. 
By Horace Walpole. Edited, with Notes, by Dr. Doran, 2 vols, Games 
Bentley. 1859. 


nounced and the appropriateness of the style employed if we 
take a parallel instance, and suppose Lord Brougham describing 
Lord Campbell in a miracle of Ciceronian English. One or two 
specimens of these flowers of Walpole’s writing may be worth 
extracting. The following, for instance, is a description of Lord 
Lyttelton, the historian, and it must be allowed that it would be 
difficult to be more unpleasant to a father and a son in a single 
sentence :— 

As he had fluctuated between parties rather than betrayed them, as he 
really had a good heart and with inveterate gravity affected sanctimonious 
manners, the world esteemed him very much as a wise and upright man, 
which was greatly increased by compassion and comparison with the detest- 
able character of his only son, who, with more natural parts, was devoid of 
a principle and sentiment that become a man, and whose ingratitude, 
profli , extravagance, and want of honour and decency, seemed to aim at 
nothing but afflicting his father, shocking mankind, and disgracing himself. 


The reputation of the two principal instructors of the Prince of 
Wales is neatly disposed of in the following short paragraph :— 

Amongst the many heavy charges laid in promiscuous companies to a late 
noble Governor (Lord Holderness), by his reverend rival (Markham, Bishop 
of Chester), the chief were, that he was a mere dancing master, fit for nothing 
but to form a petit maitre, and that he disco; his Royal pupil from 
reading the Greek Testament. These delinquencies appeared no doubt suf- 
ficiently weighty to the more apostolic tutor to justify him in secret machi- 
nations against his coadjutor, in poisoning the minds of his disciples, and in 
filling them with contempt for the pe ape 7 to whom their education 
was intrusted, to the great grief and alarm of their—parent. 


And a good deal of execution is done in the following descrip- 
tion of the King and his obscurer favourites :— 

The new Ministers had offered his Majesty to save any two of his chief 
officers he would name. He had not only accepted so humiliating a boon, 
but had marked two of the most insignificant of his servants as the victims 
to be spared, the Duke of Montagu and Lord Ashburnham. For the first, 
there was a sceming pretence of decency as Governor of his son; the real 
reason was that he was not only the spy on that son, but the only man alive 
in whom the King had any confidence, or with whom he talked freely about 
his son, though he was totally unfit to be either Governor to the son or 
Counsellor to the father. To recommend Lord Ashburnham there was no 
plea at all. He was a most decent, reserved, and servile courtier—but so 
were fifty others. He did not want sense, but it all centered in self-interest. 
He had by the same tacit suppleness made himself favourite of the Duke of 
Newcastle, and had abandoned him on his fall. Nor was he remarkable for 
anything but those noiseless stains that, in = of their discretion and ad- 
dress, may be found in the secret history of most courtiers, were it worth 
while to scrutinize them. 

Horace Walpole described his general view of the societ 
around him when he said, ‘ London is sunk in pleasure and dissi- 
pation, and governed by Scotch emissaries.” He saw everything 
in its worst light. Nor could he find a redeeming feature in any 
virtue or any reputation. He describes the last days of Chatham 
without any other comment than a general expression of opinion 
that Chatham was clutching at power from day to day, and a 
notice of the ludicrous effect produced by the failing faculties 
and halting sentences of the great statesman. He had a stand- 
ing aversion and contempt for bishops and persons of any emi- 
nence in the religious world. He is very severe upon Terrick, 
the Bishop of London, who evaded sitting on the y rye Bill 
(tolerating Catholicism in Canada), by pleading that he had 
company coming to dinner. The censure was not perhaps un- 
deserved, and it must be owned that the use made of its politi- 
cal power by the Church was not one of the shining glories of 
the days of Lord North. But Walpole was not a very fair judge, 
nor a very unprejudiced one, and a sentence in which he phe, 
speaks of Wesley shows that he imputed dishonesty to a Dissen- 
ter as readily as toa bishop. Modern readers will peruse not 
without amazement the Kilowing statement :—‘“‘ Wesley, the 
artful patriarch of the Methodists, to court his patron, Lord 
Dartmouth, published a calm address to the Colonies, where he 
knew it had no chance of being seen. He probably hoped for a 
deanery or a bishopric.” Walpole, we may suppose, was aware 
that he knew nothing about Wesley, and he had no intention of 
being more than usually unjust; but religious notoriety is a 
sure provocative of epigram, and Walpole in this random 
calumny had probably no other intention than that of doing 
secret justice to himself as a man of the world skilful in devis- 
ing bad motives, and as a wit gifted with a practised faculty of 
terse vituperation. 

These Journals are, however, very amusing. A little malice, 

rovided it is clever malice, is generally successful in making a 
oe readable; and there are several stories and remarks that add 
new details to the general picture we already possess of the higher 
society of these islands a century ago. ‘There is a story of Charles 
Fox, which shows the odd light in which it was possible in those 
days for a father to view a son. There being a report that 
Charles Fox, at the beginning of his career, was going to be 
arrested, it was told to his father, Lord Holland, who replied, “ I 
am glad of it, for then he will go to bed one night at least in good 
time.” The hold on society which the practice of duelling 
had attained is illustrated by an anecdote of the Archbishop of 
York, who, when a sermon he had recently preached was attacked 
in the House of Lords as too servile in its advocacy of divine 
right, said openly that, ‘though as a Christian and a bishop he 
ought to bear wrongs, there were injuries that would provoke 
any patience ; and that he, if insulted, should know how to 
chastise any petulance.” We must take the story as we find it 
told by Walpole ; but if it were true as he gives it, it shows the 
curious change society has undergone since—and which it under- 
went, indeed, during—the time of George III. In 1820 it would. 
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have been thought as extraordinary as it would be thought now, 
if an archbishop, standing up publicly in ecclesiastical costume, 
were to declare that he could stand a good deal, but that he 
must shoot oe | one who criticised his sermons. Duelling also 
ives the text for another of Walpole’s best stories. Hutchinson, 
Provost of Dubiin, quarrelled with Tisdale, the Irish Attorney- 
General, and after having abused him in the grossest terms, sent 
him achallenge. Tisdale refused to fight him, urging that he 
himself was seventy-three, but laying very little stress on that. 
His principal objection was that they were not on an equality 
with reference to the pleasure to be derived from the contest. 
“Tf I should kill Hutchinson,” he said, “I should get nothing 
but the pleasure of killing him; whereas, if he kills me, he 
will get my place of Secretary of State, of which he has the 
reversion.” But all other stories illustrative of the times 
are as nothing compared to the long account given by 
Horace Walpole of the proceedings relating to the will of 
Lord Foley. That nobleman, finding his two sons inordinately 
addicted to gambling, left the bulk of his property to the son of 
his eldest son, and only gave a life income to the two brothers. 
The sons, who had reckoned on their father’s death to clear off 
their gambling debts, actually attempted to get an Act of Par- 
liament passed to set aside the will; and so strong was the 
ressure exercised by a fashionable society which thought it very 
on two fine young men to be kept from gambling, that the 
Bill all but passed through the Lords, and Lord Mansfield and 
Lord Camden retired rather than vote against it. Charles Fox, 
for whom the two brothers were bound to the extent of 40,c00/., 
did not hesitate to use all his great social and Parliamentary 
influence in order to procure a vote sanctioning this monstrous 
invasion of law. The Parliamentary jobs by which successive 
Ministries bought adherents, and which are recorded with gos- 
siping minuteness by Horace Walpole, sink into a very fsmall 
matter by the side of a House of Peers all but consenting to invali- 
date a will that ventured to interfere with the sacred custom of 
mbling, and a leading Liberal and reformer feeling no scruple 
in aiding a gross violation of the rights of private property, 
because it promised to make his own position as a gambler a little 
more easy and secure. 

In his way Horace Walpole had a sort of patriotism, and the 
form which the feeling took was that of a lively hatred towards 
the reigning monarch. Walpole was warmly interested for the 
Whig aristocracy when they Mad to fight their long battle with 
the King, and he had a love of liberty and a gentlemanly hatred 
of a strong, manceuvring, diplomatizing Government. Undoubt- 
edly also there was an element in George III.’s character which 
his enemies called a cold dissimulation, and his friends called a 
wary prudence. This is an element of character which, whatever 
may be its worldly advantages, gives abundant opening for the 
imputation of bad motives. Between his hereditary affection for 

ig liberty and the free play given him by the peculiarities of 
George III., Walpole was tempted to yield freely to the safe 
indulgence of telling to posterity epigrammatic truths about a 
person of whom he had to speak very guardedly to his contem- 
poraries. He does not spare hard hitting. Of the King’s persist- 
ence, after reverses, in the attempt to subdue America, he says— 
“For a King of Parliamentary election to conceit all negotiation 
in his own wisdom was bloated folly, but shows how naturally that 
factitious puppet believes its own rights.” He never loses an 
opportunity of instilling a belief in the King’s love of despotism, 
and in his habit of constant falsehood. He thinks himself bound 
to account for Lord Townshend being made, in 1772, Master of 
the Ordnance; and after stating boldly that “the arbitrary 
manner in which Lord Townshend had governed and insulted 
Ireland had won the King’s heart,” he adds in italics, “ Joseph 
ained the favour of Pharaoh by buying their liberty of the 
gyptians for bread.” In the later years over which these 
Journals extend, Walpole had the satisfaction of seeing an ample 
punishment fall on Pharaoh’s head. He records how the Prince 
of Wales became the torment of his father’s life—how the Duke 
of Cumberland carried off the lad into every debauchery—how the 
uncle and the nephew would not even acknowledge the presence 
of the King in the hunting-field—how the Prince attended Fox’s 
levées, and swore that ‘‘by God the King should take the 
Coalition whether he liked or not”—and how in his despair the 
King told Lord Hertford that “every morning he wished him- 
self eighty or ninety, ordead.” So evident and so great, indeed, 
was the distress of the unhappy monarch, that it almost seems 
as if every now and then even Horace Walpole felt a degree of 
contemptuous compassion for him. 

The motives that prompted Walpole to say and think the 
worst of George III. were not, however, wholly of a public 
nature. He had a private source of deep ill-feeling, arising 
from the affair of the Duke of Gloucester’s marriage—an affair 
in which a behaved most curiously and characteristically. 
The Duke of Gloucester, brother of George III., married 
—— the illegitimate daughter of Sir Edward Walpole, 

rother of Horace, and the step naturally caused great dissatis- 
faction in the mind of the King; not only because there were 
obvious objections to the marriage itself, but because it followed 
closely on the marriage of the Duke of Cumberland with Mrs. 
Horton—an event which, when communicated to the King, 
ovoked that pious Sovereign to reply, “that the Duke 
ad better have committed adultery with all the marned 
women in England.” While the marriage was still in uncer- 


tainty, Walpole assurcs us that he opposed it as a probable 
cause of great unpleasantness to both parties. He took a 
part which, as he owns, was “more prudent than affectionate 
or heroic,” and “declined all share in the honour or dis 

of his niece.” But in 1772, Sir Edward received a letter 
from his daughter, stating that she had been married nearly 
six years to the Duke. Horace Walpole was so charmed 
with the composition of the letter—‘ this inimitable letter,” as 
he calls it—that he quite changed in his conduct to his niece. 
Perhaps he was a little influenced by the thought, which he 
affects to despise, that now he was the uncle of a member of the 
Royal Family ; but his ardent admiration of the composition of 
the letter is so manifestly genuine, that we must believe that the 
most conspicuous letter-writer of the day was really touched by 
the discovery that the talent ran in the family. enceforward 
he was a keen partisan of the married couple, whose ex- 
clusion from Court plunged them into many difficulties. 
But his partisanship was apparently displayed not so 
much by outward acts as by the secret process of tell- 
ing the whole history after his own fashion to the future 
readers of his Journals. At every stage of the protracted 
negotiations which ended in the King providing a handsome 
maintenance for the Duke’s family, but refusing to acknowledge 
the Duchess at Court, Walpole sees a never-ending course of dis- 
simulation, treachery, and pusillanimity in which the King is 
contented to move. An impartial reader will be inclined to 
make more allowance for the difficulties of the King’s position, 
and to recognise that George III. might justifiably doubt how 
far he could prudently countenance the marriage of a Royal 
Duke with the illegitimate daughter of a commoner, even though 
her epistolary skill equalled that of Madame de Sevigné. 

The history of the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, and of 
their dealings with the King, is the most completely new part of 
Walpole’s Journais. To a later generation the value of this history 
is certainly not great, and its perusal will gratify few except 
those who have a passion for the sorrows of great people, and 
like any scandal that touches a crowned head. Otherwise, 
the facts contributed by Horace Walpole to the history of 
this decade are not very new; nor, if new or true, woud 
they be very important. Some light is thrown on the in- 
trigues which preceded and followed the fall of Lord North, and 
explicit statements are to be found giving the worst interpretation 
that can be put on one or two questionable passages in Burke's 
life. But it will depend on the view we form of the purposes of 
history and the requisites of biography, whether we consider in- 
formation of this sort as very valuable. No professed historian 
of the period can henceforth afford to neglect a searching study 
of these Journals. A writer of history cannot reject any 
materials until hé has thoroughly tested their worth. 
The casual reader will also find amusement, and _ pos- 
sibly instruction, in these pages. But the history of the time 
remains substantially where it was before they were published ; 
and when we close the volumes we feel that we have gained not 
so much any additional knowledge of English history, as an addi- 
tional knowledge of Walpole himself. His character does not 
deserve any very scrious examination ; but as he really had some 
good qualities, and more especially an independence that was the 
better side of his querulous captiousness, and as his good quali- 
ties appear in these Journals as well as his bad qualities, some 
new Elgagher may find it worth while to weave these new 
materials into the story of Walpole’s life. 


MEMOIR OF THOMAS UWINS, R.A.* 


O make bricks without straw is not easier in a =m | than 

in a material point of view. But it must be admitted that, 
next to novel-writing, biography is the department of letters in 
which writers who have nothing to say succeed the best. Espe- 
cially since, in the Life of Arnold, the example was set of making 
aman drawhis own portrait, as it were, by means of extracts 
from his correspondence, we have now a host of writers who seem 
to think that the meagre outline of a life, however unimportant, 
with copious quotations from the person’s letters, constitutes a 
biography. Such a specimen of book-making, we are sorry to 
say, is the memoir of Thomas Uwins by his widow. Few lives 
of artists have been more commonplace and uninteresting than 
that of this most respectable but second-rate man. An obituary 
notice in the Gentleman's Magazine, or a paragraph in a Dic- 
tionary of Painters, is the utmost that could be fairly claimed by 


the painter of the “ Vintage,” and the “‘ Chapeau de Brigand,’”’ 


in the Vernon ang i No man, we believe, would have been 
more surprised than the modest painter himself to hear that he 
was destined to become the hero of a memoir in two volumes. 
But ill-advised affection suggested a task for which adequate 
materials and competent literary skill were alike deficient; and 
the result is a jejune and uninstructive memoir, eked out by the 

ublication of all the painter’s letters to his two brothers during 

is foreign pei Had) 3 are of a nature to command little or 
no interest beyond his family circle—and of his correspondence 


* A Memoir of Thomas Uwins, R.A., late Keeper of the Royal Galleries 
and the National Gallery, Librarian of the Royal Academy, §c. By Mrs. 
Uwins. With Letters to his Brothers during Seven Years spent in Italy, 
and Correspondence with the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir Charles L. East- 
lake, A. E. Chalon, R.A., and other distinguished persons, 2 yols. London: 


Longmans, 1858. 
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with certain artistic celebrities. Some of these are still living, 
and of their consent to the appearance of their private letters in 
rint we have no more definite assurance than may be inferred 
m the fact that they seem to have returned Uwins’ share in 
the correspondence to his present biographer. 

There are few things that deserve more severe reprehension 
than the premature publication of private letters. The freedom 
of the unguarded communications between man and man on 
every subject of passing interest, which constitutes a large part 
of the pleasure and profit of friendship, will be at an end if, before 
a man is cold in his grave, his relatives are toransack his private 

apers and to print what they choose as a book-making speculation. 
aders will always be found for the revelations of the private con- 
cerns of their neighbours, but this does not justify a biographer in 
an breach of honour and confidence with respect to the mate- 
rials that may come into his possession. It is a task of no little 
delicacy to extract, even from an artistic correspondence, just so 
much as may fairly interest the contemporaneous public, and no 
more. In the work before us this has scarcely been attempted. 
It is true that names are not unfrequently omitted, or are denoted 
by initials, But even a hasty perusal will supply instances where 
a blank in one letter is supplied by the full name in another; and 
any one who has mixed in artistic circles would have little difficulty 
in identifying nearly every person mentioned from internal 
evidence. The book, in short, is very badly edited. The author 
has not even aimed at compiling, from the mass of letters to 
which she had access, such notices as would illustrate her 
husband's own life, or define and express his special theories of 
art, but has printed the whole. Hence the most tedious repeti- 
tions of the most trivial circumstances, and not unfrequently a 
flood of gossip about insignificant people which must be unin- 
telligible to the most painstaking explorers of ancient scandal. 
That more mischief has not been done by the publication of these 
letters is due, not in any degree to the discretion of the biographer, 
but solely to the exceedingly prosaic, not to say stupid, character 
of Uwins himself. His letters, if they show him to have been a 
thoroughly amiable, virtuous, and upright man, prove also 
that he was wholly without genius or elevation of character, 
imperfectly educated, extremely narrow-minded, without judg- 
ment, and incapable of properly appreciating the society into 
which he was thrown by his profession. Such a person was little 
likely to be an acute observer, or to be made the depositary of 
dangerous secrets. But, then, how little do the letters of such a 
man deserve publication in full! Our critical duty has seldom 
imposed a more weary task than that of wading through page 
after page of his letters to his brothers—one a physician, the 
other a clerk in the Bank of England. Uwins happened to be 
in Italy during the agitation at home of the question of Roman 
Catholic Emancipation. And next to debt—of which he had a 
righteous horror, not too common among his professional brethren 
—his greatest aversion was Popery. Accordingly his letters home 
are filled with the most unmeasured and indiscriminate abuse of 
all he saw of the practical working of Italian Catholicism. Anything 
more uncharitable, or more unconvincing, was never penned than 
much of this controversial railing, and his political vaticinations 
from his Italian experience were as crude as his premisses were 
false. But he seems innocently to have thought that his argu- 
ments and his denunciations of Canning would have an effect on 
public affairs at home ; and, while at Naples, he concocted a plot 
with the Bank-clerk, who seems to have been the better Pro- 
testant of the two brothers, for surreptitiously introducing a batch 
of vernacular New Testaments, which were then and there to 
Sy St. Januarius and the Pope. He anticipated the functions 
of a contemporary religious newspaper which used to pillory in 
its columns the “ hunting” or the “ dancing clergy,” by nding 
home to his brother Zechariah lists of the English visitors who 
broke the sabbath in Naples by attending royal or other festivi- 
ties; and he took care to chronicle the degree of relationship of 
such offenders to Anglican dignitaries. One lady, for instance, 
was the niece of an Irish bishop, and very serious indeed 
are the rebukes addressed thereupon to the episcopal uncle. 
On one occasion a Jesuit, the head of a theologiesl college, 
attempted to convert our painter. Need we say that he was 
utterly abashed and routed? Uwins, indeed, admits that he 
could hardly make himself understood in Italian; but a plain 
text or two, he tells us—such was the force of truth unadul- 
terated—quite sufficed to confound his adversary. An ingenious 
living divine published, some years since, a rather agreeable 
book, which he called Mornings with the Jesuits. In this he 
represents himself as encountering with unvarying success the 
assaults of the best theologians in the Collegio Romano. But 
he gives his arguments; and it is plain that, if he did not convert 
or silence his opponents, he held his own pretty well in the 
discussions. Thomas Uwins had invented a far simpler and 
easier polemical method. We feel that some apology will 
seem due for diverging into religious controversy in a notice of 
a painter’s life; but we can assure our readers that such topics 
are almost the staple of the correspondence in the volumes 
before us. 

With all this narrow bigotry, Uwins was, by a happy incon- 
sistency, a kindly and amiable man, who never made an enemy, 
and who — the respect of all who knew him by his sim- 
plicity and integrity of character. Born in 1782, at Pentonville, 

e early manifested a taste for drawing, and by the advice of 
Alderman Boydell, who was then publishing his edition of Shak- 


speare, was apprenticed at the age of fifteen to an incompetent 
engraver named Smith. Of this period of his life, and of his 
associates and their fates, we have some curious details supplied 
by Mr. Roffe, the son of a fellow-apprentice. Uwins never took 
kindly to engraving, and his indentures were cancelled before 
the expiration of the full term. He then ve pa himself by 
pear and vignette drawing for illustrated works. In 1809 

e joined the Society of Painters in Water Colours, and he was a 
constant contributor to their annual exhibitions, then held in a 
room in Spring-gardens. Engaged by Ackermann to draw a 
series of academical costumes, he formed a friendship which lasted 
through life with Mr. Townshend of Trevallyn, who sat for the 
dress of an Oxford gentleman commoner. Some of his letters to 
this gentleman, almost exclusively concerned with the art- ossip 
of the time, are among the most valuable contents of the book, 
Thus, in 1815 and 1816, we have notices of Glover and Havell, 
painters now nearly forgotten, and of the more celebrated 
names of Lawrence, Haydon, Hilton, Mulready, and Wilkie, 
It argues some perceptive powers that at that earl 
date Uwins pronounced Turner to be “the greatest of all 
living geniuses.” After numerous short tours at home in 
search of landscapes and subjects, Mr. Uwins went to France 
in 1817. It was then that he made those accurate sketches 
at Médoc which enabled him to reproduce in his best-known 
work the whole details of the vintage of the South of France. 
This picture has always struck us as more remarkable for its 
fidelity of representation than for any higher artistic merits, 
He used to tell the story that he once overheard a lady remark 
to her companion in Marlborough House, “It is very evident 
that man never saw avineyard.” The year following he suffered 
a great pecuniary loss by suretyship for a friend, and it was 
very long before his honest industry replaced him in his former 
solvent position. He ceased to belong to the Water Colour 
Society, and, by his laborious exertions in painting miniatures, 
as the most immediately lucrative branch of his profession, he 
seriously injured his eyesight. In 1820 he went to Scotland, 
chiefly to draw scenery for the illustration of Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels; and he resided for some time at Edinburgh, where he 
established a good connexion. Here he witnessed with any- 
thing but admiration the masquerading visit of George IV., and 
gives as a specimen of the remarks which he overheard in the 
crowd, “I looked to see a muckle fat faggot, but the chield’s a 
decent-like body, and can walk on his legs as well as the best 
o’ em.” In 1824 he returned to;England, and after attendin 
his mother’s deathbed started rather late in life for Italy. His 
absence lasted seven years. Two years after his return he was 
elected an Associate of the Royal Academy, and in 1838 he 
became an Academician, his diploma being the first that was 
signed by Queen Victoria. Five years later he was commis- 
sioned to paint in fresco the subject of Comus in the pavilion at 
Buckingham Palace, which led to his appointment as Surveyor 
of the Royal Pictures on the death of Sir A. Calcott. In 1851 
he married at the mature age of 69, and he died in 1857 after a 
painful illness of nearly three years. 


There is not much to be gleaned from his published letters 
that is likely to be interesting or useful. He seems to have 


iven his adherence to such theories as phrenology, mesmerism, 
ydropathy, and gee gay but, in his own art, he eschewed 
pre-Raffaellitism, though he approved of its greater attention to 


accuracy of detail. In Italy he was much attracted by the school 
of Giotto and the early Umbrian painters, and, writing in 1825 
from Rome, he predicted the rise and success of a German re- 
vival, such as we have seen in the school of Overbeck. His 
observations on contemporary artists among his own country- 
men are unimportant and not worth extracting. 


The correspondence with Sir Thomas Lawrence, Mr. Severn, 
Sir C. Eastlake, and Mr. Raimbach, will repay perusal. The first 
of these announces, in 1825, the death of Fuseli, and says that ‘in 
poetic invention” that artist had had “no equal since the fifteenth 
or sixteenth centuries.” Mr. Severn’s letters are genial and 
amusing—by far the most agreeable reading in the book; and 
we gain from them a pleasant glimpse of the friendliness 
and manliness of the society of the English colony of artists in 
Rome. Here is a sketch of Turner on his renee. by a young 
merchant going to Bologna, who did not know him even by 
name :— 

I have fortunately met with a good-tempered funny little elderly gentle- 
man, who will probably be my companion throughout the journey. He is 
continually popping his head out of window to sketch whatever strikes his 
fancy, and became quite angry because the conductor would not wait for him 
whilst he took a sunrise view of Macerata. ‘“ D—— the fellow!” says he, 
“he has no feeling.” He speaks but a few words of Italian, about as much 
of French, which two languages he jumbles —_—- most amusingly. His 

temper, however, carries him through all troubles. I am sure you 
would love him for his indefatigability in his favourite pursuit. From his 
conversation he is evidently near kin to, if not absolutely, an artist. Probably 
ou may know something of him. The name on his trunk is J, W. or 
M. W. Turner. 

From Sir Charles Eastlake’s graceful and kindly letters, we 
might make one or two pleasing extracts; but our space bids 
us forbear. In conclusion, however, we must observe that so 
few are the novel and interesting passages in these volumes, as 
compared with the mass of frivolous dulness in which they are 
imbedded, that we can scarcely recommend our readers to 
omnes even an idle hour in examining the Memoirs of Thomas 

wins, 
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LORD BROUGHTON’S ITALY.* 


HESE volumes—a republication, and to some extent a re- 
cast of » much earlier composition—appeal to our interest 
with peculiar force at the moment when we have just seen the 
tomb close over one of the greatest of our writers of the last 
neration. Lord Broughton—the John Cam Hobhouse of Eng- 

h Parliamentary history—is younger by some years than the 
late Mr. Hallam, and we trust, from the vigour and fresh- 
ness these volumes display, that he may yet continue for a long 

iod to connect the men of our own day with the great minds 
Phat have passed away from among us. But he came into public 
notice earlier, and was already well known (perhaps, we may 
say, notorious) as a leader of extreme political views—he was 
known also as an author and a man of learning, as well as of 
letters—before the historian of the Middle Ages had emerged 
from the recesses of his study to present himself as a candidate 
for fame. Many persons, probably, are not aware that Mr. Hob- 
house was the writer of the most important of the series of notes 
which undoubtedly imparted a great portion of its interest to the 
fourth canto of Childe Harold. The poem itself had grown in 
a great measure out of the familiar conversation of Byron and 
his friend, and perhaps it would have been hard to distinguish with 
accuracy the share each may have had respectively in the elabo- 
ration of the commentary that accompanied it. But Mr. Hob- 
house carried out his own researches in a separate volume, to which 
he gave the name of I/lustrations to Childe Harold, which being 
dissociated from the parent text scon fell into oblivion, and is 
robably known even f name to very few readers of the present 
ie It was addressed, indeed, in the first instance, to but a 
small class. Travellers in Italy, and especially travelling 
scholars, were, forty years ago, but few and far between, and the 
questions of topography with which the book is principally con- 
cerned can have little attraction, even for scholars, unless the 
have personally visited the scenes described and investigated. 
In this respect we are very much altered now. Every one must 
have remarked the increased interest in topographical details and 
inquiries which has of late years followed upon our increased faci- 
lities of locomotion, The enthusiasm for such disquisitions dis- 
nag by Dr. Arnold, and in hardly a less degree by his pupil, 

r. Stanley, has fallen upon favourable times, when a large por- 
tion of the reading public has become —s personal ob- 
servation to appreciate their tact and genius. ere we asked, 
indeed, to specify any one person as the first to excite among us 
this topographical spirit, we would single out the man to whom we 
are more indebted than any other in modern times for leading us 
into new and important trains of thought—we mean Sir Walter 
Scott, Our historians had in no instance conceived the idea of vivi- 
fying their narratives by local description till it was first suggested 
to them by his novels. Of Hume and Robertson, and the writers 
of their school, this will be at once conceded. They followed the 
genius of classical history, and Thucydides and Livy are emi- 
nently untopographical. Gibbon, indeed, makes some effort at 

iving his reader a general idea of the physical features of 
fis scenes, but he writes almost entirely from books, like his 
master Tacitus, and where, like Tacitus, he enters into more 
particular description of places with which he was familiar, the 
topographer seems to be too often lost in the rhetorician, and 
his accounts, if we try to examine them, only add to our per- 
plexity. 

Let it not be thought presumptuous [says Lord Broughton] to say that this 
last chapter [containing the account of the city of Rome] should have been 
his last composition, written while his memory was freshly stamped with the 
image of the ruins which inspired his immortal labours. In the present 
case, his researches do not bear the mark of having been at all corrected by 
his Italian travels; and indeed, in more than one instance, his erudition has 
completely effaced his experience. It is not meant to attach undue impor- 
tance to trifles; but an author whose accuracy was his pride, and who is 
generally allowed to have descended to the minutest details, particularly in 


— hy, might hardly be expected to have made the mistake before 
ded 10" The Roman ambassadors were introduced to the tent of Attila 


as he lay encamped at the place where the slow-winding Minciusis lost in the 
foaming Benacus, and trampled with his Scythian cavalry the farms of Catullus 
and Virgil;” and below, note 63, “The Marquis Maffei (Verona illustrata, 

t i. pp. 95, 129, 221; part ii. pp. 2—6) has illustrated with taste and 
| na this interesting to; phy. He places the interview of Attila and 
St. Leo near Ariolica or Ardelica, now Peschiera, at the conflux of the lake 
and river.” (Decline and Fall, c. xxxv. p. 131, tom. vi.oct.) Extraordinary! 
The Mincius flows from the Benacus at Peschiera, not into it...... More 
strange still is the reference to Maffei, who, so far from alluding to a conflux 
of the river and the lake, says,. . . . chi scrisse nel logo di cosi memorabil 
fatto essere stato ove sbocca il Mincio nel Po,” &e. 


In another place Lord Broughton points out Gibbon’s curious 
inconsistency in giving, in three places, three different measure- 
ments of the walls of Rome. In his eleventh chapter he states 
the extent of the circuit at 21 miles. In his seventy-first, speak- 
ing still of substantially the same circuit, he assigns to them 10 
miles, but in the forty-first, with greater precision, 12 miles and 

45 paces. As regards, indeed, the two last statements, it ma 
as said, perhaps, that the writer is giving the account of two dif- 
ferent authorities, rather than a judgment of his own; but as to 
the first, in which he had been more widely misled, he seems to 
have entirely forgotten at the end of his work the opinion he had 
entertained at the commencement. The actual extent, indeed, 
of the existing walls, which throughout the greater part of their 
course is still almost identical with that of the Aurelian, has not 


® Italy: Remarks made in several Visits from the Year 1816 to 185. 
Lord Broughton G.C.B. zvyols, Londen; Murray. 1859, By 


yet been satisfactorily settled. Lord Broughton, in an esrly 
visit to Rome, took the sensible course (Nibby, indeed, had done 
the same for the Servian walls) of walking round them, and 
timing the operation.. But, unfortunately, after accomplishing 
this experiment, and recording the result—viz., time 3 hours 
33% minutes, extent thence calculated at the rate of 34 miles to 
the hour, 12} miles—it oceurred to him on another occasion to 
test it with the pedometer, when he found the walk as he says 
considerably less. But why not tell us how much less, and 
whether he believes in the accuracy of his instrument or not? 
The general reader may smile; but to the true Roman topo- 
grapher a few yards more or less in the circuit of these walls is 
a matter of serious importance. 

Again, the general reader may smile, but we are mortified at 
the countenance Lord Broughton gives, though with doubt and 
hesitation, to the revived theory about the site of the Capitol. 
There is nothing perhaps that seems to show more strongly the 
vanity of these antiquarian inquiries—nothing certainly that 
shows more strongly the vagueness with which men ordinarily 
think and speak on topographical subjects—than the fact that 
this site, historically the most prominent and interesting of an 
in the heathen world, should at this moment remain unsett] 
by the learned. The Capitoline hill, as is well known, has two 
well-defined summits, the N.E. and the 8.W. The ancient 
writers have left us no express statement as to which of these 
summits was occupied by the Capitoline citadel, and which by 
the Temple. The lax way in which they have used the word 
Capitolium for either separately, or for both together, has made 
their allusions often unintelligible. It is allowed, however, that 
the first Roman topographers, at the period of the revival of 
letters, following not a critical examination of the authorities, but 
the existing tradition of their days, assumed without hesitation,that 
the Temple stood on the 8.W. summit. Thus the matter rested, 
until the time of Nardini, who in the early part of the last century, 
ventured to assert the ey It is Believed that he had no 
stronger reason for rejecting the received opinion than the wish 
to give honour to the North West, the higher summit of the two, 
and which he fancied to be a more fitting site than the other for 
the great national temple of the Romans, and the temptation 
to identify the Capitol with the existing church of Araceli. This 
view was adopted with complacency by the learned, but no in- 
quiry was instituted into the matter till the beginning of the 
present century, when a knot of German critics, carrying the 
spirit of their scholarship into the question of Roman topography, 
subjected it to a thorough investigation. The result was the re- 
habilitation of the earlier view, which now reigned triumphant in 
the pages of Bunsen’s Rom and was sanctioned by the authority 
of Niebuhr. Canina, indeed, and a few Italians, still adhered to 
the sect of Nardini; but their murmurs of dissent were attributed 
to a national feeling rather than to a critical conviction, and 
received little attention from scholars, till one A2milius Braun, a 
German resident in Rome, fell away recently from the faith of 
his own people, and became a pervert to their topographical 
heresy. We fear that Mr. Dyer, the learned writer of the article 
Rome in Dr. Smith's Dictionary, has been misled by the sophisms 
of this recreant antiquarian, and has given a fatal currency, by 
means of that admirable compilation, to an opinion which we 
maintain to be op to the whole current of ancient testimony 
and medieval tradition. 

We all anticipate the appearance of the New Zealander who 
is to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s from a broken arch of London 
Bridge. But what if he finds, on his arrival in the future 
London, which shall occupy a small nook within our existi 
limits, that the learned are not agreed about the site of St. Paul’s 
itself—that one school directs him to Ludgate, another as con- 
fidently to Tower-hill? Except that the distance is greater 
between these London sites than that between the rival summits 
of the Capitoline, the case would be precisely parallel to that we 
have been discussing. Supposing a very few only of our classics 
to survive a general wreck of English literature, could we dis- 
cover in pares or Milton, in Hume or Burke, any direct 

roof of the real site of St. Paul’s? Might not a hundred inci- 

ental allusions be cited to mislead rather than to guide us? If 
some of the rails of St. Paul’s churchyard were dug up, here, it 
might be exclaimed, are the remains of the ancient palisade of 
the Tower. If two words only of the inscription which adorns 
the Horse Armoury—purporting that it was erected ‘‘ Regnante 
Georgio Quarto OPTI O MAXIMO”—were discovered, would 


‘| it not be accepted asa proof that here stood the church dedicated 


to St. Paul, for the worship of the God he served, the Best 
and Greatest? This is no more than a fair illustration of the 
fallacies of Roman topography—those Jdola Fori which make a 
mock of learning, and a bye-word of archeology. 
We but feel our way to err: 
The ocean hath his chart, the stars their 
And knowledge spreads them on her ample lap ; 
But Rome is as the desert, where we steer 
Stumbling o’er recollections ; now we clap 
Our hands and cry, “ Eureka!” it is clear— 
When but some false mirage of ruin rises near. 

The topography of Rome, however, forms but a small part of 
the subject of Lord Broughton’s Italy, and we should not do 
justice to the work did we not inform our readers that here they 
will find the best account that has yet appeared of the history, 
curious and instructive as it is, of the decline and fall of ancient, 
and the erection of modern Rome. Gibbon has shown, in an 
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immortal chapter, the interest of this inquiry ; but his account 
of it, though full and pregnant, is necessarily imperfect. It has 
been drawn out in greater detail by a writer in Bunsen’s Rom, 
chiefly from the materials furnished by the Italian Fea; but we 
think that Lord Broughton’s contribution to the subject, as it 
now stands, enlarged and corrected from his former work, forms 
the most valuable notice of it we possess. However great the 
deficiency of our knowledge of the actual history of the city of 
Rome, it is surprising to reflect how far we really have gone in 
tracing it through twenty-five centuries. We can give the ap- 
proximate date of nearly every important fragment of building 
now existing in the city, from the remains of the wall of Servius 
to the railway station (if it is yet commenced) of Pio Nono. No 
such chain of historical facts is anywhere else presented to the 
eyes of the student. In no other city of the world, in short, 
could a history be written to compare with the Histoire 
Romaine & Rome, of M. Ampére. 


“A LIVELY ENGLISH GIRL.”* 


T is wonderful how little encouragement suffices to transform 
the timid débutant in literature into the full-blown author. 
There are no seven stages in the art of book-making—nothing 
that corresponds to the satchel and shining morning face 
period. From the infant booklet, deprecating rigid criticism and 
modestly pleading the advice of friends, it is but one step now- 
a-days to the self-confident volume, affecting a style of its own, 
full of strange phrases, seeking the bubble reputation in the 
reviewer's mouth. Here we have a case in point. Not long ago 
the Unprotected Female—for such is the elegant pseudonym she 
has adopted as a trade mark—wrote an account of a tour which 
she and her mother made through a considerable part of Norway. 
The book was in no way a remarkable one. Its merits and its 
faults were both of a commonplace character. The best that 
could be said of it was that it was a brisk, lively sketch, be- 
tokening a good fund of animal spirits in the writer—the worst, 
that it was unfeminine, absurdly defiant of respectable conven- 
tionalities, and disfigured by an affected “ fastness” which gloried 
in shocking the proprieties of quiet-going people by smokin 
cigars, riding ponies cavalier fashion, and putting on hob-naile 
boots, not to mention other masculine habits. In fact, Zhe 
Unprotected Females in Norway was a book of the sort that 
no critic would wish to deal severely with, but no man would 
like his wife, sister, or daughter to write. From what we 
remember of the notices with which its appearance was received, 
the general feeling about the work was somewhat of this descrip- 
tion. If the commendation was not extravagantly high, it was 
kindly, and all the more so because coupled—as it was in most 
cases—with a mild remonstrance or some gentle badinage, 
which ought to have had, but has not, the effect of a rebuke. 
At least, it was in this spirit we criticised the Unprotected 
on the last occasion when she came before us, and we may 
presume that others were influenced by a similar feeling. A 
young lady—for so she described herself, and we were bound 
to take her word—appearing in print for the first time as 
the authoress of a smart book of travels, did not seem to be a 
case requiring the same inflexible justice as a spasmodic poet, 
a namby-pamby novelist, or an inaccurate historian. Her faults 
appeared to be the effect of vivacity acting upon bad taste. From 
internal evidence there was no reason to suppose she was likely 
to write another book; and if she were, it was to be hoped that 
her taste was not so incurably bad as to withstand the action of 
time and experience. These hopes have not been realized. The 
Unprotected has written another book. She has swallowed all 
the praise and taken none of the hints, and her taste appears in 
a more objectionable form thanever. Here we have one of those 
cases which act as a lesson to easy, good-natured critics, occa- 
sionally, it is to be feared, turning their benevolence into the 
gall of bitterness for the benefit of the next aspirant to celebrity. 

To say that this book is worse than its predecessor is not 
doing justice to the latter, if pretension be held to aggravate 
inferiority. It is written in worse taste, worse style, and worse 
grammar, and all this with an assured, self-confident air, as if 
the writer were already a popular author, and her name a house- 
hold word. In the first place it is full of vulgarisms like these :-— 
— town lays beneath in all the eastern squareness of marked light and 
8 

A quantity were at once put into a pressing machine. 

This annoyance can happen at the same spot no more, as immediately the 

vernment decided upon making La Spezzia a naval harbour, the river was 

ridged in stone. 

Dr. Gemelaro Atnea has them (guides) under his strict superintendence, 
himself feeling an interest in every pilgrim, whether they bring letters of 
introduction to him or not, and, if at all nice intelligent persons, he is de- 
lighted to see them without, being himself a perfect gentleman. 


The Unprotected, we find, had a letter; so we may presume 
she did not come under the category of those whom the Doctor 
was delighted to see without, but had the privilege of entering 
the house. Our author is very partial to this sort of con- 
struction. Sometimes she works herself up into a state of 
utter stoplessness—at others, she gives half a page in which 
the pause of a comma is all the time allowed for refreshment 
anywhere; and all the while you are stumbling over in- 
numerable ‘“whiches” and “wheres,” and floundering knee- 


* Unprotected Females in Sicily, Calabria, and on the Top of Mount 
4itna. London: Routledge, Warnes, and Routledge. 1859. 


deep in an accumulation of subjects and predicates. In fact, if 
the ascent of Mount tna be anything like as trying to the wind 
as reading her description of it, Mont Blanc must be an easy 
mountain compared with the Sicilian Giant. This is, no doubt, 
in some degree attributable to her gushingness—a quality which 
nature or art has lavishly bestowed upon her. Like most young 
ladies of her temperament, she mistakes gasps for admiration, 
and looks upon incoherence as the best proof of an appreciation 
of the beauties of nature. ina produces the following erup- 
tion :— 

Oh! mountain, mountain, speak thou to me, and I will answer thee! ... 
How I feel thy presence!. My heart beats to thine... Allthe r part 
of human nature I lay at thy feet, and catch a fore-glimpse of Paradies in 
contemplating thee—O most beautiful of the wonderful works of God! 
Through lava walls we rolled down into Catania— 
where, as we find in the next chapter, she immediately went to 
sleep, and slept very soundly too, notwithstanding the incon- 
venient loss of the grosser t of human nature. The above, 
we learn from the heading of the page, is a sample of “ the voice 
of nature ;”’ and the phrase is a characteristic one, suggesting as 
it does the ruling passion of the writer. If “silence is 
golden,” as the proverb says, it is not so to artificial enthusiasts 
of this class. Talking being their own forte they cannot conceive 
perfection to exist without it. The real voice, the still small 
voice, is altogether too delicate to produce an impression on a 
tympanum like that possessed by these mortals; so, hearing 
nothing, they raise their own big brassy organs, and, as the 
braying echo comes back to them, the it the voice of 
nature. If, however, we had no worse charges to make against 
the Unprotected Female than got-up rapture, slipshod English, 
and bad grammar, we might have left these to bring their 
own punishment. But when we find one who prides herself 
upon being “a lively English girl” boasting of having re- 
ceived a love letter from a total stranger, and publishing the 
document in the original with a translation appended, we do not 
feel that much consideration or delicacy of treatment is required 
at our hands. A gentleman at Palermo, it appears, saw the 
Unprotected in the Cathedral, and was inspired “ with such a 
sympathy” that he was impelled to indite an epistle requesting 
an interview, in order to ascertain “ if there is any chance of m 
affection being rcturned, and arrangements made to let this acci- 
dental meeting be everlasting.” This letter shows “the character 
of the people better than any description”—such is the lady’s 
opinion ; and we agree with her thus far, that its appearance in 
her pages does show a good deal of character—much more than 
our loyalty to lovely woman will permit us to describe. We 
must a her the justice to say that, though she regards this offer 
of a settlement for life with that pardonable pride which is pro- 
verbially attributed to a hen with a limited family, she mercifully 
withholds from the world her admirer’s name—which, however, 
she takes care to tell us is noble and honourable. As for him, 
simple native of Palermo, he, we hope, will never ogle lively 
English girls more. But if he will fondly offer permanently to 
protect Unprotected Females, he now knows what he has to ex- 

ect. It is to be hoped, however, that the book will never fall into 
bie hands, or those of any of his countrymen. If by any chance 
it should, we do not envy the authoress the estimation in which 
she will be held; nor do we envy future lively English girls 
travelling in Sicily the reception they will meet with, their grati- 
tude for which, we trust, will turn to the quarter where it is due. 
No doubt it is an ungracious office to have to take a lady to task 
upon a matter of this sort; but if ladies will sin against good 
taste, and voluntarily give up their proper claim to that delicac 
of feeling which ought to be their special characteristic, how is 
it Bowe to avoid a departure from the strict letter of the law 
of chivalry? If they will trample on us with a hobnailed blucher, 
however courteous we may be ourselves, our corns will not be- 
lieve it was a kid slipper. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
FAREWELL SEASON OF MR, CHARLES KEAN AS MANAGER, 
Monday, HAMLET ; Tuesday, A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM; Wednesday, 
LOUIS XI.; Thursday, MACBETH; Friday, A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM; 
Saturday, THE CORSICAN BROTHERS; and the PANTOMIME every evening. 


OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, JERMYN STREET.— 
The following COURSES of LECTURES are about to be commenced :— 

Lectures on by Warrncton W, Suyrts, M.A., 
F.R.S., to be delivered on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, at Three r.1., 
commencing 14th February. Fee for the Course, £2. : 

Grotocy.—Thirty Lectures on Geology: by Professor Ramsay, F.R.S., to be de- 
livered on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, at Two P.m., commencing 14th 
February. Fee, 30s. 

Lectures on Natural by Professor Huxtey, 
F.R.S., to be delivered on Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, at Ten a.m, com- 
mencing 16th February. Fee, £2. 

Mecnanics.—Thirty-six Lectures on Applied Mechanics, by Professor 
Wiis, M.A., F.R.S., to be delivered on Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, at 
Twelve o'clock, commencing 16th February. Fee, 30s. 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can 
be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London, Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, &c, 
Mr. Tznwant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


EDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 
PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, opposite 
Waterloo-bridge. Wedding S , Heraldic Engraving, * and 
for Marking Books, 314, Strand, W.C. - 
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SIX YOUNG LADIES of good family for the purpose of a SUPERIOR 
UCATION, combining home comforts with the attendance of eminent professors. 
Terms, including French, Drawing, and Washing, 100 Guineas per Annum. 
Address Mrs. Grxxs, 7, St. Stephen’s-crescent, Westbourne-park, W. 


RIGHTON.—EDUCATION.—A LADY, residing in Kem 
Town, receives under her care a LIMITED NUMBER OF YOUNG LADIES. 
Terms, including General Instruction in the usual branches of Education, from Sixty 
to One Hundred Guineas per Annum, according to the Age of the Pupil and the 
Studies pursued.—For further information, address to M. A., care of Mrs. Catnxs, 
18, Chester-terrace, Eaton-square, London. 


AND NAVY EXAMINATIONS.—A MARRIED 
bl 


A MARRIED LADY, residing in Westbourne Park, receives 
D 


CLERGYMAN, M.A., late Fellow of his College, and Mathematical Master in a 

lic School near London, receives into his House SIX BOARDERS, to be prepared 

for the ARMY AND NAVY EXAMINATIONS, He has the superintendence of the 

Modern <4 ome of the School in which Pupils are prepared by Himself and other 

competent Masters, for admission to the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, for direct 

Commissions for Addiscomhe, and direct Cadetships in the Indian Army, and for 

Naval Cadetships.—He devotes several Hours of each Day to the Personal Instruction 

of his Pupils in the special subjects of their respective Examinations. Terms, Eighty 

Guineas per Annum, or Ten Guineas a Month for short periods.—Address, M.A., care 
of Mr. AppLEyarpD, 1, Duke-street, Adelphi. 


MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, TENBURY, WORCESTER- 

e SHIRE.—CHORISTERS.—SEVERAL PROBATIONARY CHORISTERS 

are WANTED. They will be required to pay at the rate of £30 per Annum during the 

two years of their Probation; after that time they will be Boarded and Educated Free 

of Cost.—All necessary particulars will be forwarded on application to the Rev. C. T. 
Heartwey, S. Michael's College, Tenbury. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 & 68, Harley-street, W.— 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, giving the advantages of a Free Education, are 
NOW VACANT at this College. Particulars may be had on application to Mrs, 
Witt1aMs, at the College Office. Applications from Candidates, accompanied by Testi- 
monials, are to be addressed before the 28th inst. to 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


xO LITERARY MEN.—An opportunity offers of an ENGAGK- 
MENT of an influential nature upon a COLONIAL NEWSPAPER of first-class 
position. To save trouble, none but gentlemen of really high qualifications need 
apply. Communications, which must be held strictly confidential on both sides, to 
be A.B.C., care of Ropgrt Busey, Esq., 2, Fann-street, Aldersgate-street. 
GENTLEMAN, who now holds the position of RESIDENT 
DRAWING MASTER in a FIRST-CLASS CLASSICAL SCHOOL, wishes to 
meet with a SIMILAR ENGAGEMENT where Drawing forms an important branch 
of study, and where the whole or greater part of his time would be occupied. Has 
Examinations in, and holds a Government Testimonial for, every branch 
of Elementary Art. Would prefer an appointment in England, but does not object to 
go abroad.—Address Ars, 36, Middleton-square, E.C. 


ONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON.—AIl the Wards 
are now open. Additional FUNDS are earnestly SOLICITED. A large number 
of Out-patients are daily seen by the Physicians. PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 


FEVER HOSPITAL ISLINGTON. 
EstasiisHep 1802.—Two Hunprep Bens. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD MONTEAGLE. 

Cases of Fever of every kind, and in all stages of malignity, occurring in the 
Families of the Poor, or among the Domestics of the Affluent, are received into the 
Hospital at all hours. 

FUNDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED. Money may be paid to the Treasurers, 
Messrs. Hoare and Co., Fleet-street ; or to the Secretary, at the Hospital. 


FOR DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
President—SAMUEL GURNEY, Esq., M.P. 
Surgeon—JAMES STARTIN, 
Assistant-Surgeon--A LEX. M, M‘WHINNIE, Esq. 

For the Gratitous Medical Treatment of the Poor afflicted with Chronic Cutaneous 
—- including those produced by Scrofula, Lupus, or other Ulcerative malady 
of the Skin. 

AID is most earnestly ENTREATED for this Charity, which has relieved 92,000 
cases, and is heavily in debt. 

A Dinner will be held in April, and the Committee will be greatly obliged to any 


Gentleman that will accept the office of Steward. 
GEORGE BURT, F.R.C.S., Hon, Secretary. 
A. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


FOR THE RELIEF OF PERSONS IN DISTRESS. 


HE ROYAL BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, 
SUSSEX CHAMBERS, 10, DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 
Patron—H.8.H. the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE, 
President—The Rt, Hon. VISCOUNT RAYNHAM, M.P. 
Hon. Secretary—Captain Sheppard, Bankers—Messrs, Coutts and Co. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS to meet the mang wegen Appeals for Assistance are earnestly 
REQUESTED, and will be thankfully acknowledged. 


PARIS CHOICE PERFUMERY. 


D. PINAUD’S PERFUMES, FANCY SOAPS, POMADES, 
PHILOCOMES, AROMATIC AND ORIENTAL VINEGAR, COSMETICS, 
ELIXIR, DENTIFRICE, &c. &. &. to be had by all Chemists and Perfumers 
through the country. 
Depét for Wholesale and Export, 27, Cannon-street West, London. 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 

inion of Dr. JonatHan Perera, F.R.S.—“ It was fitting that the author of 

the best analysis and investigations into the properties of this Oil should himself be 

the purveyor of this important medicine. hether considered with reference to its 

colour, flavour, or chemical properties, I am_ satisfied that for medicinal purposes no 
finer Oil can be procured.—finsbury-square, London, April 16th, 1861.” 

Dr. De Jongh’s Oil is sold only in imperial half-pints, 2s. 6d,; pints, 4s. 9d.; quarts, 
93.; capsuled and labelled with his stamp and signature, without which none can 
ey be genuine, in London by his sole Agents, ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO.,, 
Strand, W.C.; and by respectable Chemists in the Country. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—A Safe and Certain 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat and 
Chest. In Increrent Consumption, Asta, and Winter Cova, they are unfailing. 
free from every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by the most delicate 
female or the youngest child, 
Prepared and Sold in Boxes 1s, 1}d., and Tins 2s. 9d. each, by Taomas Keatine, 
79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists. 


EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL, 
perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, having been analysed, reported on, and recom- 
mended by Professors Taxtor and Tomson, of Guy's and St. Thomas's Hospitals, 
who, in the words of the late Dr. Perzrra, say, that “The finest oil is that most 
devoid of colour, odour, and flavour.”—Half-Pints, 1s. 6d.; Pints, 2s. 6d.; Sa 6d.; 
and Five-Pint Bottles, 10s, 6d., Imperial Measure.—79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, 


Dp‘ H. JAMES, the retired Physician, discovered while in the 
was 


East Indices, a certain cure for Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and 


ral Debility. The discovered by him when his id, a 


ven up to die. His child was cured, and is now alive an 


benefiting his fellow creatures, he will send post free, to those who wish it, the recipe, 
containing full directions for making and successfully using this on their 
remitting him Cecil-street, Strand, 


six postage stamps,—. O, P, Brown, 14, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Tur DIRECTORS HAVE TO INTIMATE THAT THE Books OF THE SocrIETY 
CLOSE, FOR THE CURRENT YEAR, AT Ist MARCH NEXT, AND THAT 
PROPOSALS FOR ASSURANCE LODGED ON OR BEFORE THAT DATE WILL 
ENTITLE Poxicies TO ONE YEAR'S ADDITIONAL OVER LATER 
ENrRantTs. 


Tas SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


InstituTED 1831.—INcorPoRaTED By Act OF PARLIAMENT. 
on i accumulated from the Contributi ms of Members exceeds ONE MILLION 
sLNG, 
The Annual Revenue amounts to ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-TWO 
THOUSAND POUNDs. 
The amount of existing Assurances exceeds FIVE MILLIONS. 
The next TRIENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS will be made at Ist MARCH, 1859, 
ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM, FINLAY, 
Heap Orrice—26, St. ANDREW-SQUARE, EpINBURGH. 
Orrice 1n Lonpon—26, Pouttry. 
Agent—ARCH, T. RITCHIE. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE in the finest condition, is now being 
delivered by HARRINGTON PARKER and CO, 
This celebrated Ale, recommended by Baron Liebig and all the Faculty, is supplied 
in bottles, and in casks of 18 gallons and upwards, by 
HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., Wine and Spirit Merchants, 
5}, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


YADIZ.—A PURE PALE SHERRY, of the Amontillado 
ate Lo - 38s, per dozen, Cash. We receive a regular and shipment of 
Hewry Berrt and Co., Importers, Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, E.C. 


Pp Ss BRANDY, 16s. per Gallon.—PALE or BROWN EAU- 

DE-VIE, of exquisite flavour and great purity—identical, indeed, in every respect 

with those choice productions of the Cognac district, which are now difficult to pro- 

cure at any prive—35s. per dozen, French bottles and case included, or 16s. per gallon, 
Henry rert and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 


NSOPHISLICATED GENEVA, of the true Juniper flavour, 


and precisely as it runs from the Still, without the addition of s or any. 
ingredient whatever. Imperial gallon, 13s.; or in one-dozen cases, 29s, cach, bottles 
and case included. Price Currents (free) Wy post. 
Heney Brett and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 


WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 
ENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
PORT, SHERRY, &ec., 20s, pozeN, rnctupxep. A Pint Sample 
of each for 24 stamps. Wine in Cask furwarded free to any railway station in England, 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 
Txrms, Casu, Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques “ Bank 
of London.” Price-lists, with Dr. Hassall’s analysis, forwarded on application. 
James L. Denman, 65, Fenchurch-street (corner of Railway-place), London. 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS TO BE 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 


Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


KAMPTULICON, 
HE NEW ELASTIC FLOOR CLOTH, 
Warm, Noiseless, Durable, and Ornamental. Price 4s, and 4s. 6d. nare 
yo Cocoa-nut Fibre Manufacturer, 42, LUDGATE HILL, 


HO WILL PAY THE CHINESE INDEMNITY? 

WHY, THE ENGLISH THEMSELVES. An ror Duty is to be levied, 
and then not even the EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY will be able, as they now are, 
to sell 6lb. bags of Black, Green, or Mixed Teas at 1s, 10d. po Ib., and Coffee in the 
Berry at 10d.—Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, City. 


OLT’S REVOLVER RIFLES, CARBINES, PISTOLS, 
LARGE, MEDIUM, AND SMALL BORE, for Cavalry, Infantry, Artillery, 
Naval, and Sporting Purposes. Five sizes of each of the three different calibre or bore, 
now ready, with all the New Improvements. Prices vary according to the size, 
Descriptive and Prize-lists free. Also 4, 5, 6, and 7} inch barrel Revolver Pistols 
(5 and 6 Shot), for Officers, Travellers, House Protection, 
Samvet Cott, 14, Pall-mall, 8.W., London, 


APPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND 
TABLE CUTLERY. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special Appointment to the are 
the only Sheffield makers who supply the consumer in lon. Their London Show 
Rooms, 67 and 68, Kine W1ui1aM-stTrEEt, London Bridge, contain by far the largest 
STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, which 


is transmitted direct from their Manufactory, QuzENn’s CurLERyY Works, SHEFFIELD, 
Fiddle Double King’s Lily 
Pattern, Thread. Pattern. Pattern. 
12 Table Forks, best quality ... 1 16 Sie 
le q 
12 Table Spoons, do, ose 160 2140 300 312 0 
12 Dessert Forks do, ~-» 170 200 340 3140 
12 Dessert Spoons do, o 33 @ 200 240 214 0 
12 Tea Spoons do, - 016 0 140 170 116 0 
2 Sauce Ladles do, =m & Se 010 0 oll 0 013 0 
1 Gravy Spoon do .. 070 0106 O10 OB 0 
4 Salt Spoons (gilt bowls) ... 0 6 8 010 0 012 0 014 0 
1 poon do, 026 030 036 
1 Pair S Tongs do, 
1 Pair Fish Carvers do, .- 100 110 0 140 118 0 
1 Butter Knife do, » oae 060 060 070 
1 Soup Ladle do, - 012 0 0160 O17 6 100 
6 Egg Spoons (gilt) do, ... 0100 015 0 01890 110 
Complete Service ............. £1013 10 1516 6 1713 6 214 6 


Any Article can be had separately at the same Prices 

One Set of 4 Corner Dishes (forming 8 Dishes), £8 8s.; One Set of 4 Dish Covers— 

viz., one 20 inch, one 18 inch, and two 14 inch—£10 10s, ; Cruet Frame, 4 Glass, 24s. ; 

Full-Size Tea and Coffee Service, £9 10s. A Costly Book of Engravings, with prices 
Stamps. 


attached, sent on receipt of 12 


14 Doz. Full Size Cheese ditto ..............000 140 114 6 211 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers .. 
One Pair Extra-Sized ditto........... -- 09 8 6 O12 0 O16 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers ..... 0 7 6 O11 0 O18 6 
One Steel for Sharpening ............ © 
Complete Service ............2416 0 618 6 916 6 


Messrs. Marrtn’s Table Knives still maintain their unrivalled superiority ; all their 
blades, their own Sheffield manufacture, are of the very first quality, with secure 
Ivory es, which do not come loose in water; and the in price 
occasioned solely by the superior quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles, 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, London ; 
Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield, ‘ 
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OMMUNION LINEN, ALTAR CLOTHES, ROBES, and 
every article for sacred use, of correct form and at moderate prices. 
Messrs. HARRISON and CO., Church Furnishers, and Robe Makers to the Peers, 
Bishops, Judges, &c., 54, Chancery-lane. 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS FOR CHURCHES, &c. 


LA and BARRAUD, 30, SourHampton Srreet, STRAND, 

will be happy to submit Designs for works of the highest character, and for 
more simple windows—e, g., Grisaille, Geometric, and Quarry Glazings; also, for 
Mural Decoration. Prices and Information forwarded. 


ILLIAM SMEE and SONS respectfully announce that their 

SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker’s Patent, or Somnier Tucker (which obtained 
the Prize Medal at the recent Exhibition at Dijon, and which is being so extensively 
adopted in this country, and throughout the Continent), may be obtained of any 
respectable Upholsterer or Bedding Warehouseman. 


O CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 
ENVELOPES WITH ARMS, CREST, OR INITIALS.—RODRIGUES’ 
uperior Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4d. per 100; Cream-laid Note, full size, 
5 quires for 6d.; Thick Ditto, 5 quires for 1s.; Superfine Foolscap, 9s. per ream; Sermon 
Paper, 4s. 6d. per ream; Black-bordered Note, 6s. per ream; Black-bordered Envelopes, 
1s. per 100. Card-plate elegantly engraved, and 100 Cards printed for 4s. 6d. 
WEDDING CARDS, Enamelled Envelopes stamped in Silver; “At Homes,” and 
Breakfast Invitations, in the latest fashion—Observe—at HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
42, Piccadilly, two doors from Sackville-street. 


ANDSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.— 
HEAL and SON’S Show-rooms contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, 
suitable both for Home Use and for Tropical Climates; hand Tron Bedsteads, with 
Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned; plain Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every 
Say soe of Wood Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree Woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with Bedding a | Furniture com- 
plete, as well as every description of Bedroom Furniture. 


HEAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containin 
Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of 160 different Articles of BED-ROO 
FURNITURE, sent free by post—_ HEAL and SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom 
Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court-road, W. 


APPIN’S “SHILLING” RAZORS Shave well for Twelve 
Months without Grinding. 
MAPPIN’S 2s. RAZORS Shave well for Three Years. 
x MAPPIN’S 3s, RAZORS (suitable for Hard or Soft Beards) Shave well for Ten 
ears. 


MAPPIN’S DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING BAGS.— 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special Appointment to the Queen, are the 
only Sheffield Makers who supply the Consumer in London. Their London Show 
Rooms, 67 and 68, KING WILLIAM STREET, London Bridge, contain by far the 
largest STOCK of DRESSING CASES, and Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s TRAVELLING 
— in the World, each Article being manufactured under their own super- 

ntendence. 

MAPPIN’S Guinea DRESSING CASE, for Gentlemen. 

MAPPIN’S Two Guinea DRESSING CASE, in Solid Leather. 

LADIES’ TRAVELLING and DRESSING BAGS, from £2 12s. to £100 each, 

Gentlemen’s do. do., from £3 12s, to £80. 

Messrs. MAPPIN invite Inspection of their extensive Stock, which is complete with 
every Variety of Style and Price. 

- A 7 Book of Engravings, with Prices attached, forwarded by post on receipt of 
welve Stamps. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, London. 
Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


OOSEY’S MODEL CORNET-A-PISTONS, with Moirato’s 
Patent Reservoir, This excellent invention absorbs the moisture produced by 
laying, and is highly oo“ by all the most celebrated Professional Performers. 
Prive Seven Guineas, Handsome Case, carriage free, from BOOSEY and SONS, 
Holles-street, London. 


PATENT CONCERTINAS, unrivalled for Tone and 

Durability of Make. Prices from Four to Twelve Guineas each. The Concer- 
tina at Four Guineas (with full compass), is in Handsome Mahogany, with Case to 
match, Carriage free to any part of England. BOOSEY and SONS, Manufacturers, 
24 and 28, Holles-street. 


8S. PRATTEN’S PERFECTED FLUTES, Manufactured by 

e BOOSEY and SONS, Holles-street, under the personal superintendence of 

Mr. K. S, Pratten, who tests and certifies the quality of every Instrument. Prices 
from Four to Seventeen Guineas each, Full particulars gratis. 


IANOFORTES FOR HIKK at CHAPPELL’S.—Every 
description by Broapwoop, CoLiarp, Erarp, and other Makers, for Sale ur Hire. 
50, New Bond-street. 


HAPPELL AND CO.’8 ENGLISH PIANOFORTES at 25, 

30, 35, and 40 Guineas.—Any new instrument can be HIRED (for not less than 
six months), with the option of purchase, or a discount will be allowed upon an 
immediate sale.—50, New Bond-street. 


PUKCHASERS OF PIANOFORTKS.—CHAPPELL and 

CO. beg to inform the public that they have a very large STOCK of COTTAGE 
PIANOFORTES in elegant walnut wood or rosewood cases, by all the most celebrated 
makers. The instruments of Broadwood, Collard, Erard, &c., may here be heard and 
tried side by side, affording the purchasers an opportunity of comparing their various 
qualities, and making a choice which cannot fail to prove satisfactory.—50, New Bond- 
street. 


-JARMONIUMS, at CHAPPELL’S (by ALEXANDKE), Chief 

Agents for England and the Colonies, An immense Stock of every description. 

Illustrated Lists will be forwarded on application to CHAPPELL and CO., 60, New 
Bond-street. 


OLLARD AND COLLARD’S WALNUT PIANOS AT 

CHAPPELL’S.—A large selection of these beautiful cottage instruments by 

the above celebrated makers, in elegant walnut cases, are now ON SALE, price 

58 Guineas. A discount allowed on immediate purchase, or a perfectly new instru- 

ment may be hired (for not less than six months), with the option of purchase.—60, 
New Bond-street. 


OLLARD AND COLLARD’S ROSEWOO) PIANOS, AT 

CHAPPELL’S, price 48 Guineas, where a large selection may be seen, and a 

perfectly new instrument may be hired (for not less than six months), with the option 
of purchase.—50, New Bon.(-street. 


ROADWOOD’S ROSEWOOD PIANOS, AT CHAPPELL’S, 

price 45 Guineas, where a selection may be seen and a perfectly new 

instrument may be hired (for not less six months), with the option of purchase.— 
50, New Bond-street. 


HAPPELL’S FOREIGN MODEL PIANOFORTE, price Fifty 
Guineas.—This instrument has (unlike the ordinary Cottage Pianoforte) three 
strings, and the fullest grand compass of seven octaves. It is strengthened by every 
possible means to endure the greatest amount of wear, and to stand perfectly in any 
climate. The workmanship is of the best description, the tone is round, full, and 
rich, and the power is equal to that of a bichord grand. The case is of the most 
elegant construction, in rosewood, the touch elastic, and the repetition very rapid. 
Every possible precaution has been taken to ensure its standing well in tune. Every 
instrament will be warranted, and (if desired) exchanged within twelve months of the 
purchase.—50, New Bond-street, London. 


\HE SATURDAY REVIEW, TIMES, EVENING MAIL, and 
all the other LONDON NEWSPAPERS, regularly SUPPLIED in Town, and 
ied to all : of the United Kingdom, India, Australia, and Foreign 
Countries, ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED. A List for 1859, with Politics, Days 
of Publication, &c., sent gratis —WM. DAWSON and SONS, N , Booksellers, 
and Stationers, 74, Cannon-street, City, E,C, Established 1809, 


ATALOGUE OF VALUABLE THEOLOGICAL BOOKS, 

326 pp., containing the Libraries of Messrs. D. C. and J. J. VAN VOORST, 

Father and Son, which will be S0ULD BY AUCTION by FREDERICK MULLER, 

Amsterdam, on the 14th March and eight following days. May be had for One 
Shilling, or postage free for Sixteen Stamps, from D. Nurt, 270, Strand. 


AUTHORS PUBLISHING.—ADVICE TO AUTHORS, 

ye om ee Writers, and Possessors of Manuscri on the efficient Publi- 
cation of Works of History, Science, Law, Divinity, Travel, and Fiction, intended for 
general circulation or private distribution. Sent post free to orders enclosing twelve 
stamps, addressed to Messrs, SaunDERS, OrLEy, and Co., Publishers, 60, duit- 
street, Regent-street, W. 


ENE FA VA RG BR. OPERATIC FANTAISIES, 
nt-street. 


ENE FAVARGER.—La Fuite Galop, Marche de la Princesse 
de Prusse, La Branvillienne, La Baloise, 3s, each.—Cramer, Bratz, and Co,, 

201, Regent-street. 
RX E FAVARGER.—Les Huguenots, Rose of Castille, Il Balen, 
Espagnol, Titania, 3s, and 3s, 6d. each_—Cramegr, Bear, and Co., 201, 


rm POLKA, by StrpHEen Grover. The SERENADE POLKA, 
by J.G. 2s, each.—Cramegr, and Co., 201, Regent-street, 


Just published, Post 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., a New and Enlarged Edition, 
Here SONGS AND MISCELLANEOUS VERSES. By 
R, E, Eazrton Warsurton, 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Manchester: Grorer Simms. 


HE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 
128 Pages, and 88 Cuts, for 14 Stamps. 
Apply direct to W. Atrorp Lioyp, Portland-road, London, W. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. boards, 
HE POOR LAWS UNMASKED: a General Exposition of 
our Workhouse Institutions. By a late OrFicer. 
Day, 13, Carey-street, W.C. 
This day is published, in Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
Ts ARMIES OF THE GREAT POWERS—Austria, Prussia, 
France, Russia, and England. By Lascrties Wraxatu, 
London: Witttam H. Atven and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 
Now ready, New Edition for 1859, 
R. DOD’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, &c., 
for 1859 (Nineteenth Year), containing all the recent changes. 
Warrtaxer and Co., Ave Maria-lane, London; and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, 8vo, 1s. 

RE OUR BISHOPS TO BE STIPENDIARY? A few 
Observations on the Ecclesiastical Commission, and the Pro; Transfer of 
the Estates to the Commissioners, By Tuomas Jenxuns, of the 

Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

London: Bett and Datpy, 186, Fleet-street. 
Just published, price 2s, 6d. 
HO’S WHO? 1859. A Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and 
Parliamentary Guide, &c. &e. 


“There is not a man of note, position, or of any re’ me who may be found in a 
moment in this admirably arranged little volume.”—Mark-lane Express. 


London: Batty Brorugrs, Cornhill, 
Lately published, price Sixpence, 
NEW FINANCIAL SCHEME FOR INDIA: by the 
Redemption of the Land Tax and Sales of the Government Lands in fee, In a 
Letter to the Right Honourable the President of the Board of Control. By Grorex 
Norton, Esq., late Advocate -General of Madras. 
Ricnarpsow Brorxers, 23, Cornhill, E.C, 
In One thick Volume, 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 
OPICS FOR INDIAN STATESMEN. By Joun Broce 
Norton, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Madras. 
“One of the most valuable mines of condensed information yet opened to the 
public.”—-Leader. 
“Treated with large and vigorous common sense.”— Westminster Review. 
Rrcenarpvson Brotners, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 
Just published, Lilustrated by Bennctt, 5s. cloth, 
HE FAIKY TALES OF SCIENCE 
By Joun C, Brovan. 
“ Science, perhaps, was never made more attractive and easy of entrance into the 
youthful and imaginative mind.”—The Builder, 
“ One of the most original, as well as one of the most useful, volumes of the season,” 
—Gentleman’s Magazine. 
“ We wish our young friends no greater treat than that which will be afforded by 
its perusal.”—Znglish Churchman, 
Grirrira and Farran, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchard. 
WORKS BY MARIA LOUISA CHARLESWORTH, 
The Eighteenth Thousand of the New Work, 


T= MINISTRY OF LIFE. With Steel Front and 
Vignette Title by Lumb Stocks, A.R.A. In Small 8vo, cloth, price 


The Forty-ninth Thousand, 
MINISTERING CHILDREN: a Tale dedicated to Childhood. 
With Frontispiece. Small 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
Jackson, and Hatxrpay, 54, Fleet-street. 


NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN CLAYTON. 


ERSONAL MEMOIRS OF CHARLES THE SECOND, with 
Sketches of his Court and Times, By Captain Crayton, Author of “ Letters 
from the Nile,” “Ubique.” 2 Vols., 21s, [This day. 
It. 
In 2 Vols., with fine Portraits, 21s, ‘ 


MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM BECKFORD OF FONTHILL, 
Author of “ Vathek.” 

“The reader will find much to interest him. He must go to the volumes himself 
if he would enjoy an insight into the contents of that wonderful tower, and we can 
promise him that he will not be disappointed. Again, the lover of books, of paintings, 
of old china, gems, and of all that is costly and rare, is referred to the book itself.” — 
Leader, 


1 Vol. 8vo, with Maps, 10s, 64, 
THE FRENCH IN AFRICA. By Captain Cave. 
grateful Captain vi wing brough' within their 
Peach, and eee in such attractive guise the facts concerning the French cam- 


J, Sxzer, Publisher, 10, King William-street, Charing-erose, 
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Now published, in 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, pp. 380, sewed, price 5s. 
HE AMERICAN ALMANAC AND REPOSITORY OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE FOR THE YEAR 1859. 
Trisyer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London, 


Now ready, Second Edition, Feap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
HE VISION OF PROPHECY, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By the Rev. James D. Burns, M.A. 
Edinburgh: Epmonstow and Dovetas. London: ITamreton, Anas, and Co. 


Now yes in 1 Vol., » pp. 600, large 8vo, numerous Woodcuts and Chromo- 
thographic Il ustrations, Maps, &c., cloth, price 21s. 

ALESTINE, PAST AND PRESENT; with Biblical, Literary, 
and Scientific Notices. By Rev, Henry S. Osporx, A.M., Professor of Natural 
ce in Roanoke College, Salem. 

TriipyeEr and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 


Shortly will be published, in 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, of about 400 pages, 


EMOIRS of the EMPRESS CATHERINE II., of RUSSIA. 
Written by Herself; and Edited, with a Preface, by ALEXANDER Herzen. 
Translated from the French. 
“That these extraordinary Memoirs are genuine, we see no reason to doubt.”— 
Times, 7th January. 


Trisyer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 
ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS. 
A CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
E 


AND BRITISH AND AMERICAN AUTHORS, Living and Deceased: from 
arliest Accounts to the Middle of the Nineteenth Century. Containing Thirty 
Thousand Biographies and Literary Notices; with Forty Indexes of Subjects. By 
8. Avstin Atiipong, Vol. I., pp. 1005 (comprising letters A to J), Imperial 8vo, 


Prine Cr Critical Dictionary is intended to be to the Literature of the Language what a 
Dictionary of Words is to the La e itse 
The Seven Volume, which complete “the work, is now more than one-half 
stereotype 
Triipyer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 
ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 
ESSRS. TRUBNER and CO., 60, Paternoster-row, have the 
following IMPORTANT WORKS in the Press :— 

BARTLETT.—A DICTIONARY OF AMERICANISMS. A Glossary of Words 
and Phrases colloquially used in the United States. By Jonn Russert Barrier. 
Second Edition, considerably enlarged and improved, In 1 Vol. 8vo. 

COLERIDGE.—A GLOSSARIAL INDEX OF THE PRINTED ENGLISH LITE- 
RATURE OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. By Hegsenrt Coreriver, Esq., 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. In 1 Vol. 8vo. 

PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S NEW DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, In 4to Parts, 5s. each, 

*,* An Octavo Pamphlet of 32 , entitled “ Proposals for the Publication of a 
New English Dictionary by the Philo logical Society,” detailing the Plan, &c., is now 
published, and will be sent post-free on receipt of six stamps. 

WEDGWOOD.—A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. By Henstrren 
Esq. Vol.I. 8vo, 

Triisyer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 


Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
OPULAR TALES FROM THE NORSE. 
By Groner Dasenrt, D.C.L. 
Edinburgh: Epmonston and Dovetas. London: Hamriton, Apams, and Co. 
Second Edition, price 3s. cloth, gilt edges, 
EMINISCENCES OF SCOTTISH LIFE AND CHARACTER, 
By E. B. Ramsay, M.A., F.R.S.E., Dean of Edinburgh, 
Edinburgh: Epmonston and Dovetas. London: Apams, and Co, 
Just published, price 10s. 6d., 8vo, cloth, 

GAREEItE LINGUISTIC ESSAYS. The PHILOLOGICAL 
ESSAYS of the late Rev. R. Garwetr. Edited, with a Memoir, by his Son. 
and Noreare, 14, Henrietta-street, London; 

and 20, South Frederick-street, Edin’ 
BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES FOR THIS MONTH. Price 2s. 


AYHEW’S IMAGE OF HIS FATHER; or, One rs One Boy is 
more Trouble than a Dozen Girls, With Twelve Page-Illustrations 
by “ Phiz.” Post 8vo. 
Hewry G. Bonn, York-street, Covent-garden. 
BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES FOR MARCH, Priee 2s, 
(To be continued Fortnightly.) 
OSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Edited, with large 
Additions and Notes, by the Right Hon, Jouw Witson Croxer. The Copyright 
Edition. To be ht Volumes, illustrated with upwards of Forty 
finely-executed Engravings on 
*,* The public will now eo for 16s. what was formerly published at £2. 
Henry G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden, 
Post 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 
tye By a Recent TRAVELLER. Being Series Letters 
originally published in the “Continental Review. 
trations and Additions, 
“ These clever and observant letters.” —Spect ator. 
“Some very interesting letters from the pen of a Recent Traveller, which have 
peared in the ‘Continental Review,’ give us an intelligible glimpse of the 
changes which are as yet only in their commencement.” —Saturd lay Review, 
London: Francis GrawaM, 14, Bedford-street, Strand. 


APAN.—In the “LEISURE HOUR,” Nos. 371-2-3- 
(FEBRUARY PART) will be found an interesting SERIES OF PAPERS 0 


JAPAN AND ITS PEOPLE. 1. The First Englishman in Japan, 2. Intercourse of 


the Western Nations with the eusien. 3. Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants. 
4. D tic Character, Amusements, and Literature. Illustrated with Engravings, 


MPORTANT WORKS OF TRAVELS, 
Published by TRUBNER and CO., 60, Paternoster-row, London :— 

FREMONT.—NARRATIVE of EXPLORATIONS and ADVENTURES in Kansas, 
Nebraska, Oregon, and California, By Colonel Jonn Cartes Fremont. Author's 
Edition, profusely Illustrated in uniform style with Dr, Kane’s “Arctic Ex — 
tions.” 8vo. (in 

OSBORN.—PALESTINE, PAST AND PRESENT; with Biblical, tains, ‘iat 
Scientific Notices. By t he Rev. Henry S, Osporyn, AM. In 1 Vol. Royal 8vo, of 600 

oodcuts, Panoramas, Chromo-lithographs, Tinted Lithographs, 
aps, 21s, 

PAGE.—LA PLATA: THE ARGENTINE CONFEDERATION AND PARA- 
GUAY. Being a Narrative of the Tributaries cf the River La Plata and adjacent 
Countries during the Years 1853, 1854, 1855, and 1856, under the orders of the United 
States Government. By Tuomas I. Pace, US.N,, Commander of the Expedition, 
1 Vol. large 8vo, with Map and numerous Illustrations, price 18s, 

SARTORIUS.—MEXICO AND THE MEXICANS, Landscapes and Popular 
Sketches. By C. Sartorius. With Steel Engravings by distinguished Artists, from 
Original Designs by Morttz RuGenpas. One splendid 4to Vol., 200 pages of Letter- 
press and 18 Engravings, 18s. 

Trisyer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 


PARLIAMENTARY PUBLICATIONS BY BOARD OF TRADE, 
Recently published, 
ANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE OF FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. Reports of H. M. Secretaries of Embassy and Legation. 196 pp. 
Feap. folio, price 2s. 

TRADES OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES AND PLACES, Abstract of Reports for 

1855, 1856, and 1857. 280 pp. Fcap. folio, price 3s, 
TRADE AND NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM WITH FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES AND BRITISH POSSESSIONS in the Year 1857. 460 pp. Imperial 


> 4to, price 5s 


COLONIAL AND OTHER {oe we! OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
Statistical Tables relating to Part IIL., . 860 pp. Feap. folio, price 3s. 6d. 
TARIFFS. Return of the poner made in the Tariffs of 7a Countries 
daring the Year ending 1st August, 1853. 40 pp. Fcap. folio, price 5s. 
ghee 3 above, and all descriptions of Parliamentary Papers, may be had at very low 
ices of— 
Mr. HANSARD, 32, Abingdon-street, Westminster, 
and 6, Great Turnstile, Lincoln’s-inn s-inn-fields ; 
Messrs, EYRE and SPOTTISWOODE, LONDON. 
New-street-square, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Messrs. LONGMAN, Paternoster-row, E.C, 
Messrs. BLACK, EDINBURGH; and 


Messrs. THOM, 
Messrs. HODGES and SMITH, } 
And generally of all Booksellers in all parts of the Country. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPORTS, 
Recently published, 


Mixer AND SURGICAL HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
9854-55-56. 


ARMY in TURKEY and the CRIMEA, in the Years 1 
folio, with numerous folding Tables and Plans, price £1, 
FACTORIES. Reports of Inspectors for the Half-year en 31st October, 1853, 
84 pp. Demy 8vo0, price 6d. 
COMMISSARIAT DEPARTMENT, Report of Committee on Organization of, with 
oy WARRANT of October, 1858, in reference thereto, 160 pp. Feap. folio, price 


_ PRISONS, Report on the Discipline and Management of, for the Year 
1857. 30 pp. Royal 8vo, price 2d. 

TURNPIKE TRUSTS, SCOTLAND, Statement of Income and Expenditure of, for 
Year ending Whitsunday, 1856. 34 pp. Feap. folio, price 4d. 

IMMIGRATION to the WEST INDIAN COLONIES, Papers relating to. 534 pp. 
Feap. folio, price 5s. 6d. 

ae and all descriptions of Parliamentary Papers may be had at very low 


Mr. HANSARD, 32, Abingdon-street, Westminster, 
and reat Turnstile, Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; 
Messrs. EYRE’ and ad SPOTTISWOODE, EC. LONDON. 
reet-square, Fleet-street, 
Messrs. LONGMAN, Paternoster-row, E.C, 
Messrs. BLACK, EDINBURGH ; and 
Messrs, THOM DUBLIN 
Messrs. HODGES and ween} 


And generally of all Booksellers in all parts of the Country, 


Price One Penny each Number; or, in Monthly Part, Fivepence, 
London: Witt1am Tarn, 56, Paternoster-row, and 164, Piccadilly ; 
and of all Booksellers, 


HE TELEGRAPH: Summer: News, Commercial 

hi ts Borneo, 
and 28th of each month. 

THE CHINA EXPRESS: a Summary of News, Commercial 
and Shipping Reports. Published for despatch, via Marseilles, on the 10th and 26th, 
for the above-named places.— Office, 337, Strand, London. 

In 8vo, price 1s, 
HE PROGRESS OF ASLRONOMY. In Verse. By 
Wittitam Lzz, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John College, Cambridge, 
Rivinetons, Wate~loo-place. 


CHALMERS’S SHAKSPEARE.—CHEAPEST LIBRARY EDITION, 
In 8 Vols. 8vo (with Portrait), price £2 16s. 
HE PLAYS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, printed from 


the Text of the Corrected — left by Stevens and MaLone, a and since care- 
fully Examined and Revised. With a Selection of Explanatory and Historical Notes 
from the most eminent Commentators; a History of the Stage, and a Life of Shak- 
speare, By ALExanper CHALMERs, FS.A. 


Also, an Edition of the PLAYS, in 1 Vol., price 10s. 6d. 


Loyomay and Co.; Rrvinerons; and Co.; Haminrow and 
Co.; WHITTAKER and Co.; T. Harcnarp; RicHarpsons; ALLEN ‘and Co.; 
Expsr, and Co.; E. Hopason; J. H&arye; J. Barn; J. Cares; WasHBouRNE and 
Co.; H. G. Bony; L. Boorn; and Sormeran; T. Bumpvs ; Coomes; E. 
RaryForp; Bickers and Busa; W. J. ; Grirrin and Co. ; ‘and 
Water and Son. Also, and Co., Cambrid ge; Wrtsons, York; 
Brack, and Mactacuuan and Stewart, Edinburgh. 


ARNOLD'S WOKKS ON ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
In 12mo, price 4s. 6d., the Fifth Edition of 
RE ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR CLASSICAL SCHOOLS: 
being a Practical Introduction to English Prose Composition, with Syntax and 
Exercises. By Toomas Kercnuever Arnon, M.A., late Rector of of Lyndon, and 
Fellow of Trinity College, Camb: 


Rrvimeroms, Waterloo-place, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
oti HENRY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR: a Manual for Beginners. 


2, SPELLING NED ETYMOLOGY. 2s. 6d. THE 
3. LATIN vik ENGLISH: : a Second Part of “ Spelling turned 
Etymology.” 4s. 6d, 
ARNOLD'S LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION.—ELEVENTH EDITION, 
In 8v0, price 6s. 6d, 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO PROSE 
COMPOSITION. By Tomas Kercurver M 
yndon, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


This Work is founded upon the ow pug & of imitation and uent tion, It 


Book ; 
ynonymes, It is used at all, or nearly all, the public 
Schools, Riviverons, Waterloo-place, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


A Second Part of the above Work, containing t the he DOCTRINE 
su LaTIN PARTICLES, With a Vocabulary and 


LONGER EXERCISES : being a Companion to the First 
ak Second Edition. 

LONGER EXERCISES. Part cn Containin Selecti 
of Pasages of greater length, in genuine idiomatic English, foreTransiation into ~ 


MATERIALS for TRANSLATING into, LATIN, the 
of with Notes and Excursuses, Third Edition. 7. 


Also, DOEDERLEIN -BOOK OF LATIN 
SYNONYMES, Translated by B.A, Second Edition, 4s, 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCIX., 
is published Day, 


CONTENTS: 
I. The Cornwallis Papers, VI. The my ae Lodging, Food, 
Af Shakspeare. and Dr 
Ill. English Consuls. VII. Bread. 
IV. Pius VIII, and Gregory XVI. VIII. Samuel Johnson, 
V. Patents. IX. Reform. 
Jonun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
This day, 8vo, 1s. 


HE COMMON SENSE OF ARI: a Lecture delivered in 
behalf of the Architectural Museum, at the South Kensington Museum, 
December 8th, 1858, By A. J. B, Bergsrorp Horr, M. 
Jonn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, with Portrait, 8vo, 14s. 


ITERARY REMAINS OF REV. RICHARD JONES, 
Professor at Haileybury College. Consisting of his Lectures and Tracts on 
Political Economy, Prefatory Notice. By Kev. W. 1, D.D., Master of 


Trinity College, Cambri 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-strect. 
Now ready, 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s, 
ISTORICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. By 


Joun Forster. 
I, The Grand Remonstrance, 1641. 
Il, The Plantagenets and the Tudors, V. Sir Richard Steele. 
Ill. The Civil Wars and Oliver Crom- VI. Charles Churchill. 
well, VII. Samuel Foote. 

“ If there is any a et of instructive reading which concerns an Englisman, I think 
it is the histo is own count That most interesting portion of our history— 
the reign of harles L, the peri “in which, in fact, the question was determined 
whether this was to be a free or a slavish country—that period bas been illustrated by 
Mr. Forster, with abstracts from the journals, reports, and debates of the Parliament 
of that day, which had not hitherto been known to the world. Any institution which 
has in its rooms books of this kind, by which members and readers can obtain such 
——— is most vetuaite for the improvement of the education of the people.”— 

Lord John Russell, at the Lu hester 


IV. Daniel De Foe. 


Murray, Albemarle-street. 
THE MISSIONARY IN MADAGASCAR, 
Fourth Thousand, with Map and Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 


MAREE VISITS TO MADAGASCAR IN 1853-56: including 

a Journey to the Capital, with Notices of the Natural History, and of the 
Present —— of the People. By Rev, W. Exuis, F.H.S., Author of “ Polynesian 
Researches,” 

“The questions opened out by this book are of such public interest at present, that 
we cannot err in predicting for it a success scarcely second to Dr. Livingstone’s 
‘Journal. We commend our readers, architectural, botanical, political, or theolo- 
gical, to this excellent book.”—. 

“ Mr. Ellis w: tched to Mad: by the London Missionary Society, to 
seek further caeenioe ~ specific inquiries on the spot. For this purpose he paid 
three visits to the island. His work is agreeably written, well illustrated, and contains 
much that is interesting and novel, Our author was an acute observer.” "Daily News, 

s sian Dr. Livingstone has done for Central Africa, Mr. Ellis has accomplished for 

adagascar. He has brought to light the interior of an unknown region, and laid 

n a new field of vast importance for European and transatlantic enterprise. That 
seen adagascar will very soon be accessible to our trade and ¢ ce it is ible to 
doubt, after the recent instances of China and Japan.”—Christian Observer. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-strect. 


THE ONLY EDITION BY MR. CROKER, 
With Portraits, Part I. (to be published Monthly, and completed in Ten Parts), 
8vo, 1s. each. 
R. CROKER’S LAST REVISED EDITION of BOSWELL’S 
LIFE OF JOHNSON : including the Tour to Wales and the Hebrides. With 
Contributions by Lord Sir W. Scorr, Disraztr the Elder, Sir Jases 


Macxrn toss, 
The Quarterly Review, January, 1359. 

“Mr. Croxer’s Norges, which combine the gleanings from the numerous other 
memorials of Johnson, are often quite as valuable as the text. 

“Tf his edition were published in parts, it might find its way to a class who are as 
yet ignorant of the most entertaining and instructive book in the language.” 

Mr. Croker’s Preface to the Present Edition, 

“1 have found reom for a few more original letters. I have also added several new 

notes, and have abridged, altered, and I hope improved, many of the old ones. 

“As 1 think I may venture to say that my original edition revived, and in some 
respects extended, the public interest in Boswell’s a work, I can desire no 
more than that my present revision may tend to maintain it. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, Parts 1 aa Il. ag be continued Monthly, and 
completed in Nine Parts), 8vo, 1s, each, 

LORD BYRON’S COMPLETE WORKS; including all his 
POEMS, DRAMAS, &c, With Notes by Lord Jerrgry, Bishop Heser, Professor 
Witsoy, Moors, Girrorp, Locxuart, 

The Atheneum, May, 1858, 

“ Bight years have yet to run before the Copyright of Byron’s Porms hese 5 
those who now buy an Edition of B; byron’ 8 Works published without the sanct Mr, 
Murray, BUY AN IMPERFECT BOOK,” 

*,* Be eaeanee in ordering MURRAY’S COMPLETE EDITION, 

HN Murray, Albemarle-street. 
And to be Sbtained of all Booksellers and News Agents. 
SCHOOL HISTORIES OF ENGLAND, GREECE, AND ROME, 
Now ready, 

HE STUDENT’S HUME: a nag BR, of England from the 
Invasion of Julius Cesar. By Davip the Re- 
Historians, and continued to the Fa Time. Woodcuts. Post 


searches of Recent 
ly al ‘knowled i School and College 

This Work is designed to su a long acknowled want in our ool and Co! 
Literature—a oF volume of ‘moderate size for the Urrer and 
Mrpptz Forms. It is to range with “ Lippgt’s History or Rome,” 
and Dre, Wa. Smitn’s “ History oF GREECE.” 


II. A HISTORY OF GREECE, from the Earliest Times to the 
Roman Conquest; with Chapters on the History of Literature and Art. By Dr. Wu. 
Sarr. Sixteenth Thousand, Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. QUESTIONS, 12mo, 28. 

“The excellence of the plan on which Dr. William Smith has proceeded, and the 
scholarlike manner in which he has carried it out, give his History of Greece a decided 
advantage over all others.” — Atheneum, 


Ill. A HISTORY OF ROME, from the Earliest Times to the 


Establishment of the Empire; with Chapters on the History of Literature and Art. 
By Dean Lippgwt. Eighth Thousand, Woodeuts, Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

“ This excellent history of Rome will supersede every other work on the subject. The 
volume conforms with the ‘ History of Greece,’ by Dr. William Smith, in typography, 
literary method, and illustration.” —John Bull. 

IV. THE STUDENT’S GIBBON. The “‘ History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire.” Epwarp Gipson; Abri incorporating the 
Researches of Recent Scholars. Sixth Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 78. 6d, 

“Dr. William Smith’s admirable abridgment of Gibbon’s ‘Roman Empire.’ ”—Cam- 
bridge Chronicle, 

*,* The above Volumes are uniformly bound in BLACK CLOTH, with RED EDGES, to 
distinguish them from other Historrzs. 


Joun Musray, Albemarie-street, 


SERMONS, BY REV. A. P. STANLEY, D.D. 
Just ready, Post 8vo, 
QeuORS PREACHED IN CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL, 
on the Unity of Evangelical and — Teaching. By Rev. A. P. Staytry, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
THE LATE PATRICK FRASER TYTLER. 
Nearly ready, Crown 8vo, 
HE PORTRAIT OF A CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN: a 
Memoir of the late Patrick Fraser Tytixr, Author of “A History of Scot- 
land.” By Rev. J. W. Burcoy, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
Joun Munsay, Albemarle-street. 
HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
The following are the Author’s last revised Editions :— 
HE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 


the of VII. to the Death of George II. By Henry Hatiam, 
ae R.A.S., Foreign Associate of the Institute of France. Seventh Edition, 
8v0, 30s, 


By the Same, 
II. VIEW OF THE STATE OF EUROPE DURING THE 
—— AGES, Eleventh Edition, including the Supplemental Notes. 3 Vols, 
vo, 30s. 
IlI. INTRODUCTION to the LITERATURE of EUROPE, 
thy A Fifteenth, Sixteenth, aud Seventeenth Centuries, Fourth Edition. 3 Vols, 
IV. A POPULAR EDITION of HALLAM’S HISTORICAL 
WORKS. Complete in 10 Vols. Post 8vo, 6s. each; or separately, as follows :~— 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 3 Vols. 
HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 3 Vols. 
LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE, 4 Vols. 
Joun Murray, A!lbemarle-street. 
Now ready, price 5s. 6d., bound in cloth, 
HE POLICY OF CROWN TOWARDS INDIA. 
By Jonn Maco ey — ., Author of “ British India, its Races and its 
History, ” “The War in Oude,” &e, 


James Ripeway, and a}l Booksellers. 
Now ready, price 38s, 
URKE’S (SIR BERNARD) PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
for 1859. In 1 Vol. Royal 8vo. 
London: Harrtson, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall-mall. 


Now complete, price £2 7s. 6d. 
URKE’S (SIR BERNARD) HISTORY. ‘OF THE LANDED 
GENTRY. In 1 Vol. Royal 8vo, 
London: Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall-mall. 
Just published, price 1s. 
HE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN TENETS. 
THE JEWS OF ALEXANDRIA 
London: Jonny Carman, 's, King William-street, Strand. 
Now ready, in Feap. 8vo, price 2s. cloth, 
OEMS. By THE AUTHOR OF 
Second and Enlarged Edition. 
____ London : Joun Cuapmay, 8, King Wiiliam-street, Strand, 
In 3 Vols. Svo, cloth, £1 16s. 
VHE LIFE OF J#SUS, CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By 
Dr. Davin Frrzpricx Sreavss, 
London: Jonn Cuapmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
fPHE LIFE OF JEAN PAUL FR. RICHTER. Compiled 
from Various Sources, Together with his Autobiography, translated from thi 
German, Second Edition. Illustrated with a Portrait engraved on Steel. 
London: Jonn Cuapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
Second Edition of 


ISTORY OF THE HEBREW MONARCHY, from the 
Administration of Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. By Francis WILLIAM 
Newman, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxf - and Author of “The Soul: her 
Sorrows and her Aspirations,” &c. 8vo, cloth, 8s, 
London: Joun CHapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


T'NHE POPULAR WORKS OF J. G. FICHTE. 

2 Vols. Post 8vo, cloth, £1. Comprising the Vocation of the Scholar, 2s.; the 
Nature of the Scholar, 3s.; the Vocation of Man, 4s.; the Characteristics of the Pre- 
sent Age, 6s.; the Way towards the Blessed Life, 5s.; and, in addition, a Memoir of 
Fichte, 4s., by Wi1.utam Smitn. Each of these may be had separately. 

Lond... : Jonw Cuarman, 8, King William-street, Strand, 
Now publishing, in Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. each, 
HE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA of ARTS and SCIENCES. 
(Being the Fourth Division of the English Cyclopedia, conducted by Cuarias 


The following Divisions are completed :— 
BIOGRAPHY. Six Volumes, price £3; or, in Three Volumes, 


half-bound morocco, £3 12s 


GEOGRAPHY. _— wolumes, price £2 2s.; or, in Two 
Volumes, half-bound morocco, £2 10s, 


NATURAL HISTORY. Four Volumes, Price £2 2s.; or, Two 
Volumes, half-bound morocco, £2 10s. 
Brapsury and Evans, 11, 
In 2 Vols. Demy 8vo, with a Coloured Map, price 28s. 
IVILIZED AMERICA. By Tuomas Cottey Grattan, late 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul for the State of Massachusetts ; Hon. Member 
of the American Institute, the New York and Boston Historical Societies, &e, &.; 
Author of “ Highways and Byways,” &e, &e. 

“This work will no doubt scatter many delusions that are prevalent among us and 
correct many mistakes.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ Besides the number and variety of his su om, Mr. Grattan had 
tunities for closer observation than most travellers possess, and his sty’ 
else may be said of it, moves along without impediment.”—Spectator. 

“His work contains a variety of useful information relating to ‘the quiet insti- 
tutions, manners, and habits of the New World, and may be read with advantage by 
those who meditate a trip across the Atlantic. »»_” Morning Post. 

Lendon: Braprury and Evans, 11, Fleet-strect. 
Now ready, cloth, 8vo, 400 pp., 270 Woodcuts, 14s, 
MICROSCOPE IN ITS APPLICATION TO PRACTICAL 
MEDICINE. By Liongt Beatz, M.B., F.R. Second Edition, rewri 
London : Jonn Cuvacurut. 


Just published, price 7s. 6d. 


OE STRICTURE OF. THE URETHRA. By Henry Smita, 
C.S., Surgeon to the Wes ral Dispensary. 
“With a single in, it is the port caeeleeinetats on stricture in the 
English language,”— Medical Circular, 


JouNn CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street, 
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Now ready, in 2 Vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 30s, bound, 


EMOIRS OF THE COURT OF GEORGE IV. 
From Original Family Documents. By the Dvxe of Bucxinenam, K.G. 


Also, on Friday, February 25th, 
HE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. By Error Warsurton. 
Fifteenth Edition, with Fourteen Illustrations, price 5s. bound, forming the 
Votums of Hurst and Brackert’s Stanparp Liprary of Cuar Epitions 
of Porpvtak MopERN Works. 
Horst and Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


BENTLEY’S QUARTERLY REVIEW 
On March Ist. 


BENTLEY’S QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS and Bixts for the Frrst Numer received until 
Tvespay, the 22nd. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 
CEOLA. By Captain Maynr Rerp. 3 Vols. With Illus- 
trations by Weir. 
“Captain Reid is a sort of Walter Scott of the West. ‘Oceola’ is full of soul-stirring 
interest.”—Literary Gazette. 


IGHT OR WRONG. By Miss Jewsnury. 2 Vols. 
“The story is very interesting and fresh. Once taken up, it will not be laid 
down.” —Athenaum, 


HE THREE PATHS. By Hersert Grey, M.A. 
ols, 


REEDS. By the Author of “The Morals of ‘‘ May Fair.’ 
3 Vols. (On February 25th.) 


Hurst and Biackertt, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Now ready, Twenty-eighth Edition, with the Arms =e" aed engraved, 
handsomely bound, with gilt edges, 31s. 6 


ODGE’'S PEERAGE AND BARONET AGE FOR 1859. 
Under the Espectan ParronaGe of Her Masesty and H.R.H. the Prince 
Consort, and Corrected by the Nobility to the Present Time. 
Horst and Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


RESCOTT’S WORKS—NEW VOLUME. 


THIRD VOLUME of PHILIP THE SECOND. By W. H. Prerscorr. 
Library Edition, 14s. 0d. 
Cabinet Edition, 5s, 0d. 
Cheap Edition, 2s, & 2s, 6d, 


Also may now be had, the following Editions of Prescorr’s Works :— 
LIBRARY EDITION, in Demy 8vo, with Plates, of :— 


PHILIP If. Vols. I. and IL, 28s 

FERDINAND AND ISABELLA, 2 Vols., 21s, 

CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 2 Vols., 21s, 

CONQUEST OF PERU. 2 Vols., 2is, 

CHARLES V. By Roznertson, with Additions by” Prescott. 2 Vols., 21s, 


CABINET EDITION, in Sunall 8v0, with Portraits :— 


PHILIP II. Vols. I. and IT., 10s. 

FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 3 Vols., cloth, 12s, 

CONQUEST OF MEXICO, 3 Vols., cloth, 12s, 

CONQUEST OF PERU, 3 Vols., cloth, 12s. 

ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL, 1 Vol., 4s. 

CHARLES V, By Rosentsoy, with great Additions by Prescott, 2 Vols., 10s, 


CHEAP EDITION, in Post 8vo :— 


PHILIP II. 1 Vol., 5s. 
FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 1 Vol., 5s. 
CONQUEST OF MEXICO, 1 Vol., 5s. 
CONQUEST OF PERU. 1 Vol., ds. 
CHARLES V. By Ronertson, with Continuation by Prescotr. 1 Vol., 5s, 
The Publishers have much pleasure in announcing that they have purchased from 
Mr, Bentley all his interest in the above valuable property. 


London: RovuttepGs, Warnes, and RoutLenGr, Farringdon-street. 


THE NEW NOVEL,— NOW READY. 
Price 5s, cloth lettered, 
HE WIFE AND THE WARD; or, a Life Error. B 
Lieutenant-Colonel] Epwarp Mowry, Turkish Service (late Bengal Army), 
Months with the Bashi-Bazouks,” Dedicated (by permission) 
rd Stanley. 
RovtLenGE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
On February 22nd, price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
RIVAL RHYME 8! 


of Burns; not destined for the Prize of the Crystal Palace, but the Surprize of 
the Public in general, who are requested to be their own judges on the occasion. 
Contributed by the following choice Pens:—F——r P——-t, The P——t 
W. M. T—y, B—y C—w—ll, H. W. L—g—w, M.F.T——r, L—-d M 
8, L—r, G—ves of S—yd—n, T.C—le. J. M—t—a, 
A, P——pe, T. H——d. Collected and Edited by Ben Trovato, 
London: Rovrtep@sr, Warnes, and Rovuttepes, Farringdon-street. 
Just published, price 1s.; by post, 1s, 1d, 
S$ EDUCATIONAL REFORM REQUIRED IN OXFORD, 
AND WHAT? With aSkctch of the Present System. 
Oxford and London: Jonny Henry and James Parker. 
ANCHESTER AND JOHN BRIGHT. By F. P. Rickarps. 


London: and Co. Manchester: Georer Suums, And 
all Bocksellers. 


(COMMEMORATIVE of the First Centenary of the Birthday 


ESSENTIAL TO POUNG PEOPLE, 
Fourth Edition, 5s, 
ORD’S MODERN EUROPE. From 4.p. 1400 to a.p. 1815. 
“The style is remarkably brilliant. The book has ali the charm ofa novel. It is 
indispensable for those who wish to understand the state of Europe.”—(See various 
Reviers.) London: Srupxin aud Co.; and and Co, 
(Full to Schools.) 


Now ready, price 6d., or, by post, for 7 stamps, 
NIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. Examination of Students 
who are not Members of the University, Class-Lists of those who have passed 
the Examination in Deeember, 1858. 
Waxenovst, 32, Paternoster-row, London; and 
Deientoy, Bert, and Co., Cambridge. 
Now ready, in 9 Vols. Svo, price £4 14s, 6d, cloth, 
THE THEOLOGICAL WORKS OF ISAAC BARROW, D.D., 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER 
Narrer, M.A. With a Notice of Barrow’s Life and Academical Times, by W. 
WuewsE t, D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Sold at the CampripGr Warenovss, 32, Paternoster-row, London ; 
and by Dr1quron, Bex, and ’Co., Cambridge. 


To be had separately, price 12s. 
A TREATISE ON THE POPE’S SUPREMACY. By Isaac 


kRow, D.D, 


THE BROAD ARROW. 
With Six Illustrations by Wervrien. 
BEING PASSAGES IN THE HISTORY OF MAIDA GWYNNHAM, A LIFER, 


Ricuarp Benytiey, New Burlington-street. 


Just published, elegantly half-bound moroceo, gilt leaves, price £3 
BLACK’S 
GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


Crteisiog the New Maps recently published in the ames & (which may be had 
perils price 7s, 6d, cloth), bringing the work up to the present state of Geographical 


now 
By JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, Jun., P.R.G.S. 


From the Times, January 11th, 1859, 

“ Among recent blications has been a valuable Supplement to Messrs. Black’s 
elaborate ‘General Atlas of the World,’ The entire Work is thus rendered one of the 
most complete of modern publications in this department.” 

EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 

AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE.” 


This day is published, 


A D A M B E D & 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 
Three Volames, Post Svo, price £1 11s. 6d. eloth, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published, 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. 


By the Rev. JAMES WHITE. 
A New and Revised Edition, to which is added, a earefully compiled Index, 
In Pest 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


“ He goes to work upon the only true age ay and produces a picture that at once 

satisfies truth, arrests the memory, and fills the imagination. . . It will be difficult 

hands on any book of the kind more usefal and more entertaining.” —Zimes, 
ebruary 5t 


This day is published, by (he same Author, 


HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO Is4s. 
In Post 8vo, pp. 650, with Index, price 9s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
J. F. HOPE’S aw PUBLICATIONS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
NEW WORK BY © F. HOWARD. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo, price 21s. 


GILBERT MIDHURST, M.P. 


By the Author of “Olympus,” “ Essays for the Age,” &c. 


NOVELTY IN NOVELS, 
Beautifully Illustrated, in 3 Vols, Post 8vo, price 31s, 6d. 


BLIGHT, OR THE NOVEL HATER. 


By the Author of “Good in Everything,” &c. 


J. F. HOPE, 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


In a few days, cloth, Svo, 


THE DUCHESS OF ORLEANS, 
HELEN OF MECKLENBURG SCHWERIN. 


A MEMOIR FROM THE FRENCH. 


Translated by A US TIN. 
The French Edition is now ready. 


W. JEFFS, FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 15, BURLINGTON ARCADE; AND 
69, KING'S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 


UIZOT_—MEMOIRES POUR SERVIR A L’HISTOIRE DE 
TEMPS. Tomell!. 8vo. 
Ww. seatat Foreign Bookseller, 15, Burlington-arcade; and 69, King’s-road, Brighton, 
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Just published, in 8vo, price 12s, cloth, 
N ESSAY ON CLASSIFICATION. By Lovis Agassiz. 


London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row ; and Triinwer and Co, 


OTICE.—The ABBE HUC’S WORK on CHINA (the 
CHINESE EMPIRE), People’s Edition, complete in 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, with 
Illustrations, price 5s., may now be had, 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, AND ONLY COMPLETE EDITION OF MOORE’S 
IRISH MELODIES, WITH THE MUSIC. 
Now ready, Nos. I. to V., price One Shilling each, 
OORE’S IRISH MELODIES, with Symphonies and Accom- 
ments for the Pianoforte. People’s Edition, in Small 4to; to be completed 
in Ten Numbers, price 1s. each. No other Complete Edition can be published, 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co,; and Appison and Co. 
Manchester: Hime and Apprson. 


REFORM IN PARLIAMENT. 
Now ready, price 2s, 
HE FRANCHISE AND VOTING BY BALLOT considered 
and explained. By AtTkryson. 
“ Wise and well-considered views. With the principles here set forth we find our- 
selves in complete harmony.”—Economist, January Ist, 1859, 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


ADJUSTMENT OF THE CHURCH-RATE, &c, 
Just published, in 8vo, price 1s, 6d. stitched, 
INTS, SUGGESTIONS, AND REASONS FOR THE PRO- 
VISIONAL ADJUSTMENT OF THE CHURCH-RATE, for the Reformation 
of the Church’s External Administration, and for the Union of Church and Dissent. 
By the Rev. R. ArrxEn, Incumbent of Pendeen, Cornwail; and Domestic Chaplain to 
the Earl of Seafield. 
London: Longman, Brows, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


WHITE’S XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 7s. €d. bound, 
ENOPHON’S EXPEDITION OF CYRUS INTO UPPER 
ASIA; principally from the Text of Scuygrpgr: with English Notes. By the 
Rev. J. T. Wurre, M.A., First Master of the Latin School, Christ’s Hospital. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


TRAVELS IN THE HUDSON’S BAY TERRITORY. 

On Friday next will be published, in 1 Vol. 8vo, with a Route Map, Eight Illustrations 
printed in Colours, and Thirteen Engravings on Wood, price 21s. cloth, 
ANDERINGS OF AN ARTIST AMONG THE INDIANS 

OF NORTH AMERICA; from Canada to Vancouver’s Island and Oregon, 
through the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Territory, and back again. By Paut Kang. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


THE REV. DR. PIRIE ON THE HUMAN MIND. 
Just published, in 1 Vol. 8vo, price 15s. cloth, 
N INQUIRY INTO THE CONSTITUTION, POWERS, 
AND PROCESSES OF THE HUMAN MIND, with a View to a Determi- 
nation of the Fundamental Principles of Religious, Moral, and Political Science. By 
Rev. W. Prez, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the Marischal College and 
University of Aberdeen, Murtle Lecturer, &c. &c. 


London: Loneman and Co, Aberdeen: A. Brown and Co. 
Edinburgh: Ortver and Boyp, W. Buackwoop and Sons, and J. Menzres. 
COLONEL MURE’S WORK ON GRECIAN LITERATURE. 
Now ready, Vols, I. to V., in 8vo, price £3 9s, cloth, 

CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE AND 

LITERATURE OF ANCIENT GREECE, By Witt1am Mure, of Caldwell. 
Vols, I. to III, the Mythical Period, HOMER, HESIOD, and the Epic Cycle, and 

the Lyric Poets. Second Edition. 36s. 
Vol. IV., comprising Historical Literature to the Death of HERODOTUS. 15s, 


Vol. V., containing THUCYDIDES, XENOPHON, and the remaining Historians of 
the Attic Period. 18s, 


London: Longman, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
SLATER’S SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY. 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
ENTENTLA CHRONOLOGIC; being a complete System of 
Ancient and Modern Chronology, contained in Familiar Sentences. By Mrs. 
Joun Starter, Author of “Lessons in Geography.” New Edition, revised and much 


a London : Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


RIDDLE’S SCRIPTURE HISTORIES FOR SCHOOLS, &e, 
I, The Sixth Edition, in Feap. 8vo, price 4s, cloth, 
MANUAL OF SCRIPTURE HISTORY; including Notices 
of Biblical Antiquities and Geography, &. By the Rev. J. E. Rippix, M.A., 
uthor ofa “ Latin-English Dictionary,” &c. 
II, Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
OUTLINES OF SCRIPTURE HISTORY; being the Author's 
Abridgment of the Manual, for Junior Pupils, 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW EDITION OF DR, HYMERS’S TRIGONOMETRY, 
Just published, in 8vo, price 8s. 6d. cloth, 
A TREATISE ON PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGO- 
NOMETRY, and on TRIGONOMETRICAL TABLES and LOGARITHMS; 
her with a Selection of Problems and their Solutions. By J. Hyaers, D.D., late 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition, revised. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW EDITION OF WOOD’S ALGEBRA, BY LUND. 
Just published, a New Edition, in 8vo, price 12s, 6d. cloth, 
OOD’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, for the use of Students 
in the University of Cambridge. A New Edition (the Fifteenth), revised and 
improved by the Rev. THomas Lunp, B.D., late Fellow and Sadlerian Lecturer of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Also, Second Edition, in Post 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
LUND’S COMPANION to WOOD'S ALGEBRA: containing 


Solutions of all the New Problems in a SurrLEment (1858), which may be had 
separately, price 2s, 6d. 
_London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


-LUND’S MENSURATION AND GEOMETRY. 
P Just published, Feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
LEMENTS OF GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION, with 
Easy Exercises, designed for Schools and Adult Classes. Part III. Geometry 
combined with Arithmetic (Mensuratton). By the Rev. T. Lunp, B.D., formerly 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Editor of “ Wood’s Algebra.” 
In the same Series, 
T, Geometry as a Science (a short reformed “ Euclid”), 1s, 6d. 
II, Geometry as an Art. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 
Parts I. and II. together, 3s. 6d.; I. to III. together, 7s. 

“A better introduction to geometry | to be used extensively in our national 
can hardly be imagined; and we are glad | schools and schools of design, and widely 
to find it is published at sor b circulated among our manulacturing popu- 

, because it is a work which ought | lation.”—Atheneum., 
London: Loreman, Brows, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


WORKS ON ENGLISH COMPOSITION, &c., BY MR. G. F. GRAHAM, 
New and Cheaper Edition, in Feap, 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
NGLISH; or, the Art of Composition explained in a Series of 


Instructions and Examples. By G. F.Granam. P: 


ce 5s, 


Works by the same Author, 
ENGLISH STYLE: or, a Course of Instruction for the Attain. 


ment of a Good Style of Writing. 7s. 


STUDIES FROM THE ENGLISH POETS: a Reading-Book 
for the Upper Classes in Schools and Home Tuition, 7s, 


ENGLISH SYNONYMES CLASSIFIED. 6s. 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


New Edition, in 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


Set OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES 
classified and arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist i», 


Literary Composition. By P. M. RoGet, 
of Physicians, &c. The Seventh Edition. 


“ Dr. Roget's ‘Thesaurus’ is full of sug- | 


gestions, and exhibits the extraordinary 
richness, fulness, and flexibility of the 
English language. We recommend it 
especially to writers who seem to imagine 
that they give strength to their style 
by adopting ee words, idioms, and 
Pp rases ; to those also who use their own 
language loosely and carelessly; to as 
many as labour under the misfortune of 
spell-bound by some expressions 
which happen to be fashionable ; to those 


M.D., F.B.S., Fellow of the Royal College 


persons who are so indolent or conceited, 


| so ignorant or so negligent, as to 
| the purity of their mother-tongue by a 


habit of arbitrarily fabricating new words 
and new-fangled phraseology ; and finally, 
to all who honestly desire to have at com- 
mand a copious vocabulary and the entire 
resources of the guage, whether for 
speaking, public or conversational, for 
translating: or for original written com- 
position.” —Eclectic Review. 


London : Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. J. T. WHITE, M.A. 
Just published, in Post 8vo, price 5s, cloth, 


LAS SUFFIXES. By the Rev. J. T. Warts, M.A. of 
C.C.C. Oxford ; First Master of the Latin School, Christ’s Hospital, London. 


“ A book well calculated to assist in the 
acquisition of a thorough insight into the 
true meaning of Latin words, and the 
laws of their formation, has been com- 
piled by the Rev. J. T. White, M.A., a 
well-known editor of school-books, It is 


called ‘Latin Suffixes,’ and gives a com- 
lete account of the various additions to 
tin roots, with the changes of letters 
and modifications of meaning hence re- 
sulting.”—Critic, 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


IMPROVED EDITION OF WILKINS’S LATIN VERSE EXERCISES. 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
OTES FOR LATIN LYRICS: with a Preface. By the 


Rey. H. M. Wirxrys, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. In use in 
Harrow, Westminster, and Rugby Schools. Third Edition, revised and corrected. 


“Mr. Wilkins has made good use of the 
suggestions with which the friends who 
have made trial of his ‘ Notes for Latin 
Lyrics’ have assisted him. The new 

ition is as complete an introduction to 
the practice of Latin lyrical verse as the 


young scholar can desire. Mr. Wilkins . 
London: Loneman, Brown, Geren, Lonemans, and Rosrrts. 


has very properly laid the chief stress on 
translation, The original Latin poetry of 
schoolboys must, in nine cases out of 
ten, be wretched stuff, without affording 
the excellent mental exercise which the 
comparative analysis of two languages 
implies.”— Guardian. 


A New Edition, in 8vo, price 14s, cloth, 


UMPT’S LATIN GRAMMAR. Translated from the Last 
Edition of the Original, and adapted for the use of English Students, by 


Dr. L, Scumrtz, F.R.S,E., Rector of the 


igh School of Edinburgh; with numerous 


Additions and Corrections by the Author and Translator. The Fourth Edition, 


thoroughly revised; with a New Index. 


“A new translation of the best Latin | eve: a Sites but every Latin 


Grammar in existence; a work which | sc! rr. —, 


ought to be in the library of, not only 


Also, a New Edition, in 12mo, price 4s, cloth, 


ZUMPT’S SCHOOL GRAMMAR of the LATIN LANGUAGE. 
Translated and ag ag > for English Schools, with the Author’s sanction and 


co-operation, by Dr. L. Scumrrz. 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


YONGE’S NEW LATIN GRADUS AD PARNASSUM, 
COMPILED EXPRESSLY FOR THE USE OF ETON, WESTMINSTER, WINCHESTER, HARROW, 
CHARTERHOUSE, AND RUGBY SCHOOLS; KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON; AND MARL- 


BOROUGH COLLEGE. 


A New Edition, in Post 8vo, price 9s. bound; or, with the “Appendix 
- of Latin Epithets,” price 12s, bound, 

RADUS OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, containing every 

Word used by the Poets of good Authority. By C. D. Yonex, B.A., Author of 

“An English-Greek Lexicon,” &c, Sixth Edition, thoroughly revised; and com- 


saree new Appendix DICTIONARY OF LATIN EPIT 


to their English Meanin 


classified according 


New Latin Gradus, price 9s. 


Yonge’s Dictionary of Latin Epithets, price 3s. 6d. 


' “This is the only Gradus used at any 
of the Public Schools and Colleges above 
mentioned. It contains 100 pages and 
about 2000 words more than the old 
Gradus ad Parnassum. All the words 
are classified according to their age; 


their different meanings are distinguished, 
and the authorities cited; and the phrases 
are selected solely from the Roman Poets 
of the Augustan age—to whose writings 
this Gradus forms a sufticient Lexicon. 


London : Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roserts. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE REV. DR. KENNEDY, 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


LEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR for the use of Schools. 
By the Rev. B. H, Kewnepy, D.D., Head Master of Shrewsbury School, 


Also by the Rev. Dr, Kennzpy, New Editions, 
PALZESTRA STILI LATINI; or, Materials for Translation into Latin Prose, 
selected and progressively arranged (recently published). 12mo, 6s. 
CURRICULUM STILI LATINI: a Course of Examples for Practice in the Style 
of the best Latin Prose Authors (just published), 4s. 64.—KEy, 7s, 6d. 
KENNEDY’S SECOND LATIN READING-BOOK, 12mo, 5s. 
KENNEDY’S TIROCINIUM;; or, First Latin Reading-Book. 12mo, 2s. 
KENNEDY’S LATIN VOCABULARY, on Etymological Principles. 12mo, 3s. 
KENNEDY’S THE CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER. 12mo, 2s. 
KENNEDY’S ELEMENTS OF GREEK GRAMMAR. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 
PALZSTRA MUSARUM: Materials for Translation into Greek Verse. 5s. Gd. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. e 


Pye : THEIR CONSTITUTION AND PHASES; being 
an Attempt to Explain the Phenomena on Known Principles of Physical Laws. 


By Curistopxer Kemptay. Price 3s. 6d. 


London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonamans, and Roserts. 


NEW WORK BY MARY HOWITT. 
On Monday, the 28th inst., will be published, in 2 Vols. Post 8vo, with 
Numerous Wood Engravings, price 12s. cloth, 
OPULAR HISTORY of the UNITED STATES of AMERICA, 
from the Discovery of the American Continent to the Present Time. By 
Mary Howrrt.—London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
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Now ready, in Quarto, cloth, price 24s,, Vol. XVII. of the 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 
EIGHTH EDITION. 


Illustrated by Numerous Engravings, 


AND CONTAINING, AMONGST OTHER IMPORTANT ARTICLES, 
THE FOLLOWING :— 


PALEONTOLOGY. By Ricuarp Owen, F.R.S., Superintendent of 
the Departments of Natural History, British Museum. 


PITT (WILLIAM). By Lord Macavtay. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Sir Joun F. W. Herscuet, 
Bart., K.H. . 


PEEL (Sir ROBERT). By Goupwix Suir, M.A., Regius Prefessor 
of Modern History, Oxford. 


PARTNERSHIP (Limited and Unlimited Liability), By J. R. 
M‘CvLLocH. 

PHOTOGRAPHY, &c. By Sir Daviy Brewster, K.H. 

PALEY and PASCAL. By Henry Rocers, Esq., Author of the 
Eclipse of Faith,”’ &c. 

PAINTING. By Bensamin Ropert Haypon. With Supplement, 
by W. B. Jounston, R,S.A. 


PHILOLOGY. By the Rev. J. W. Donatpsoy, D.D., Author of the 
“* New Cratylus,” Classical Examiner in the University of London. 


PLATO. By the Right Rev. the Bishop or HereFrorp. 


PHYSIOLOGY. By Joun Hucues Benyett, M.D., Professor of the 
Institutes of Medicine in the University of Edinburgh. 


PHRENOLOGY. By Tuomas Laycock, M.D., Professor of the 
Practice of Physic in the University of Edinburgh. 


On the Ist of March will be published 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF A 
RE-ISSUE OF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 


IN VOLUMES ELEGANTLY HALF-BOUND RUSSIA, PRICE 30s.; 
OR IN CLOTH, 24s. EACH, 


One Volume to be Issued every Two Months, and the whole to 
be completed within Three Years. 


In the publication of the Eighth Edition of the Excycio- 
PEDIA Britannica the Proprietors as well as the Sub- 
scribers had reason to regret the delays which occasionally 
occurred in the issue of some of the volumes, notwithstanding 
all the efforts of the Publishers to secure punctuality. 


From the great number of Contributors, many of them 
writers of the greatest celebrity, whose convenience it was 
necessary to consult, the publication of several volumes had 
either to be retarded, or very valuable contributions lost to 
the EncycLop2£DIA. 


Had the Publishers consulted their own immediate 
interests, they would have urged on the Publication with 
materials more readily accessible, rather than have waited 
for articles, many of them the ablest contributions to Science 
and Literature in the English language. 


In this Re-Issue, however, there can be no danger of the 
smallest interruption in the publication of the volumes, as 
Seventeen of them are completed at press, and it is fully 
expected that the work will be finished in 1860, when those 
who may prefer completing their sets, rather than wait for 
the regular issue, will have an opportunity of doing so. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO. 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


By the Right Hon. Lord Joun Russett, M.P. Vol. I., Crown 
8vo, price 10s. 6d, With a Portrait of Charles Fox. 


M. GUIZOT’S MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN 


TIME. 8vo, Vol. IL, 14s. 


THE BROAD ARROW : being Passages from 
the History of MAIDA GWYNNHAM, a LIFER. By Oxuve 
Kerse. In 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 24s. With Six Illustrations by 
Hervien. 


S IR 


GIL BE RT. 
“A soldier! and afraid?” 
In Small 8vo, 6s, 


THE LAST JOURNALS OF HORACE 
WALPOLE. Continuing and completing Walpole’s ‘‘ History of 
the Reign of George the Third,” Four Volumes of which appeared 
in 1844-5. Edited by Dr. Dornan. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo, 32s., 
with Portraits of Lord North and Wilkes. 

“These Journals abound in literary and social gossip. Walpole’s 
account of the Duke of Gloucester’s marriage, and the difficulties which 
arose out of it—of the life and trial of the Duchess of Kingston—of the 
melancholy history of Dr. Dodd—of Charles Fox’s dupery by the 
Sensible Woman, and hundreds of other little episodes—are among the 
most amusing bits which ever flowed from Walpole’s most amusing 
pen.” —Notes and Queries. 


JOURNAL OF MY LIFE DURING THE 


GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Mrs, Grace Dat- 
RYMPLE E.Liort. Written at the express desire of His Majesty 
King George III. 8vo, with Three beautiful Portraits from a 
Painting by Gainsborough, and from a Miniature by Cosway, &c. 
10s. 6d. 


“ When Mrs. Elliott returned to this country, and the gossip of what 
she had heard, seen, and suffered reached George III., it cannot be 
matter of surprise that he should wish to have her own statement in 
writing. He must have read it with no little interest, which will be 
shared by everybody who takes up the volume.” —Notes and Queries. 


PASSAGES FROM MY AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY. . By Sypney, Lapy Morean. 8vo, with Portrait of 
Lady Morgan, and View of her Drawing-room, 14s. 

“A fascinating collection of wit, anecdote, and gossip; a delightful 
reminiscence of a brilliant past, told by one of the best wits still extant.” 
Daily News. 


NEW PICTURES AND OLD PANELS. 
By Dr. Doran, Author of ‘‘ Habits and Men,” &c. Post 8vo, 
with Portrait of the Author, 10s. 6d. 

An amazing flood of repartee, jest, and anecdote.” Atheneum. 


ANDREWS’ HISTORY OF NEWSPAPERS. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 

“This History commences with the earliest newspapers, the ‘ Acta 
Diurna’ of the Romans, the ‘ Gazzettas’ of Venice, touches upon 
written news, news correspondents, traces the growth of printed news, 
and brings down the History of Journalism to the present moment. 
The book is extremely readable.’—Morning Chronicle. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HBR MAJESTY. 
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NEW BOOKS 


AND 


NEW EDITIONS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for MARCH will contain 
WAR: AN ESSAY AND CONVERSATION. By “Fatexps rs 


ON LIBERTY. By Joun Sruarr MILL. 7s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
By Jonny 1s. 6d. 


PALEY’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. With 


Annotations by Ricuarp Wuatety, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
Octavo. Ina few days. 


MAN AND HIS DWELLING PLACE: an Essay 
towards the Interpretation of Nature. 9s. 


Introduction. 
Book I.—Of Science. 
IT.—Of Philosophy. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
1858. Octavo. Next week. 


EXTRACTS FROM JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 
Translated by Lady Cuatrerton. 3s. 6d. 


Book III.—Of Religion. 
IV.—Of Ethics. 
V.i—Dialogues. 


CECIL AND MARY;; or, Phases of Life and Love. | WHY SHOULD WE LEARN? 


A Missionary Poem. By J. E.Jackson. 4s. 


THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. By Coventry 
Patmone. Cheaper Edition. 7s. 6d. 


YEAST; a Problem. By the Rev. CHARLES 


Kiyasitey. Fourth Edition, with a New Preface, ds. 
GUY LIVINGSTONE. Third Edition. 9s. 
OXFORD ESSAYS. Contributed by Members of the 


University. Four Volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 


CAMBRIDGE ESSAYS. Contributed by Members 


of the University. Four Volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 


ESSAYS AND REMAINS of the REV. ROBERT 


ALFRED VAUGHAN. With Memoir, by Roprrr Vauenan, D.D. 
Two Volumes, 14s. 


STUDIES AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
“GREAT REBELLION.” By J. Laneton Sanrorp. 


STATE PAPERS AND CORRESPONDENCE, 
illustrative of the Political and Social State of Europe, from the Revo- 
lution to the Accession of the House of Hanover. With Historical 
Introduction, Biographical Sketches, &c., by Jonny M. 16s. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY, from its Origin in Greece down to the Present Day. 
By Grorct Henny Lewes. Octavo, much enlarged, and revised, 16s, 


HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE OF ANCIENT 
GREECE, from the Manuscripts of the Jate Professor K. O. MiiLLER. 
The first half of the Translation by the Right Hon. Sir G. C. Lrwts, 
Bart., M.P. The remainder of the Translation, and the Completion of 
the Work according to the Author’s Plan, by J. W. Donatpsoy, D.D., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Volumes, 36s, 


NOVUM ORGANON RENOVATUM; being the 
Second Part of the “ Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences.” Third 
Edition, enlarged. By WueweE 1, D.D., F.R.S., Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 7s. 


HISTORY OF SCIENTIFIC IDEAS; being the 
First Part of the “ Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences.” Third Edition. 
By Dr. Wnewett. Two Volumes, 14s. 


HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. 
By Dr. WHEWELL. Third Edition, with Additions. Three Vols., 24s, 


ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT, in Connexion with some Recent for its 
Revision. By R. Cornevrx Trencn, D.D., Dean of Westminster, 
Second Edition, enlarged. Octavo. 


CRITICAL and GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY 
ON ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES. By J. 
Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London. 


I. GALATIANS. Second Edition, enlarged, 8s. 6d. 
II. EPHESIANS. 7s. 6d 
III. PASTORAL EPISTLES. 10s. 6. 
IV. PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, and PHILEMON. 10s. 6d. 
V. THESSALONIANS. 7s. 6d. 


SERMONS ON THE LOVE OF GOD. By the 


Rey. Cuartes Krnastey. In a few days. 


EXPLANATIONS OF THE BIBLE AND OF THE 
PRAYER BOOK. By R. Wate y, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 2s, 


GOD’S ACRE; or, Historical Notices relating to 
Churchyards. By Mrs. Stone. 10s. 6d. 


LECTURES ON SOME OF THE SCRIPTURE 
PARABLES. Bya Country Pastor. 4s. 


Short Lectures 
Addressed to Schools. By Emrry Surtrrerr, Author of “ Intellectual 
com and its Influence on the Character and Happiness of 
Vomen.” 2s. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON MIND. By the 


Author of “ Lessons on Reasoning.” 2s. cloth. 


MANUAL OF LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, 
By H. Musgrave Wiixrns, M.A. Second Edition, enlarged. 6s, 
KEY, for the Use of Tutors and Students, 2s. 6d. 


THE THREE TEMPLES OF THE ONE GOD. 
By S. Hixps, D.D., late Bishop of Norwich. Cheaper Edition. 3s, 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. . By 
Witriam Atten Miier, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, 
_ King’s College, London. Three Parts, with Illustrations. £2 6s. 6d. 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF A 
NATURALIST. By W. J. Broperip, F.R.S. 10s. 6d. 


ANCIENT .AND MODERN FISH TATTLE. By 
the Rey. C. Davip Bapuam, M.D. 12s. 


FAMILIAR HISTORY OF BIRDS. _ By 
Bishop Stantey. Seventh Edition. With 118 Woodeuts. 3s. 6d. 


THE BRITISH PALZOZOIC ROCKS AND 
FOSSILS. By Professor Sep@wicx and Professor M‘Coy. Quarto, 
with a Volume of Plates, 42s. : 


SHIPWRECKS OF THE ROYAL NAVY. By 
W. 0.8. Gritty. With Preface by Dr. Gititx. Cheaper Edition. 5s. 


ON MEDICAL EVIDENCE IN CASES OF 
ut a Se M.D., F.R.S., President of the Royal College 


LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE 


of PHYSIC. By THomas Watson, M.D., Physician Extraordinary 
to the Queen. Fourth Edition, enlarged. Two Volumes, 34s. 


NOTES UPON THUCYDIDES. By J. G. SHepparp, 
M.A., Head Master of Kidderminster School; and L. Evans, M.A., Head 
Master of Sandbach School. . Books I. and IL, 8s. 


THE CHOEPHORG OF ASCHYLUS. With 
Notes, by Joun Contnaton, M.A., Professor of Latin, Oxford. 6s. 


LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 


London: Printed by Tomas Cuoare Savitt and James Atton Epwarps, at their Office, 4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex; and Published by 
Davin Jonzs, of 9, Hemingford Cottages, Islington, at the Office, 39, Southampton-strect, Strand, in the same County.—February 19, 1859. 
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